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The verses in this volume, gathered from many 
years, cannot be supposed to convey any confession 
of faith, religious or political : they are, for the 
most part, insignificant records of various and often 
transient moods. In attempting to delineate the 
character of Themistocles, I have been careful to 
adhere to a position historically defensible, and to 
consult authorities as to the topography of Athens 
at the date of the events narrated. 

Most of the pieces are now first published. A 
few are reproduced from Periodicals, and some of 
those, in the last section, from a volume, " Leaves," 
privately printed in 1854. 

The verses relating to the American Civil War 
are memorials of a time when the expression of 
the sentiments they convey was followed by social 
ostracism. 
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Themistocles, son of the Athenian Neocles and a Carian mother, having 
fought under Miltiades at Marathon, afterwards raised himself to the first place 
in Athens. He persuaded the citizens to take possession of the sea, met the 
fleet of Xerxes at Artemisium, and routed it at Salamis. He walled round 
the city and her harbour, the Piraeus, beguiling the Spartans, till the work 
was done ; whereon they fostered factions against him and raised up 
Cimon, their friend, the son of Mihiades, till the Athenians — among them 
Aristides the Just, whom Themistocles had recalled from banishment — drove 
him to exile in Argolis. After, summoned, on a false charge of treason 
with Pausanias, before a court at Sparta, he, distrusting the justice of his 
foes, fled to Corcyra ; thence to the Court of Admetus of the Molossi in 
Epirus, and thence farther across the continent to the i^gean. He took ship 
for Asia, and, being welcomed and honoured by Artaxerxes (Ahasuerus), 
lived there for seventeen years. During this time he became lord over three 
cities, and wedded a Persian wife. When the Athenians assailed Cyprus, 
the King called on his guest to render him aid in the war. Themistocles 
inclined to the request, as Alcibiades after him ; but learning the death of 
Cimon, also urged by his children, and Phrasicles, his nephew, not to betray 
his country, he took poison, as the sole escape from breach of faith to Athens 
or the King, and died ; being, Thucydides tells us, the keenest spirit of his 
age, most swift to use the present and foresee the future time. His last 
wish that his bones should be carried back to Attica, and buried there, is 
recorded by the same historian. Of the spot on the shore opposite Salamis 
where they rest, Plato, the comedian, wrote — 

" Oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail. 
Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail ; 
When hostile ships in martial combat meet, 
Thy shade attending hovers o'er the fleet." 




DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Tkemistocles, 
CleophantuSt 
Phrasicles, - 

Ntcomache^ - 
Asia, - 



An Athenian in exile. 



His son. 



His nephew, betrothed to Nicomache. 

His daughter, by a Greek wife. 

His youngest daughter, by a Persian wife. 



A Physician, and Messengers. 



THEMISTOCLES. 



Scene I. — The Hall of the Palace at Magnesia. 

Themisiodes — Asia, 

Asia. And so you mocked the Spartans ! 

Themistocles. Slow in wit, 

As quick in Doric treason ; in the fight, 
With the tough fibre of their race, they stand. 
Or fall beneath the smile of Heracles. 

Asia, Like the three hundred that you told me of. 

Themistocles, Aye ! Well they sleep who bore the 
brunt that day. 
While CEta's shadows slant along the pass 
Or the pent surges thunder, shall their names 
Crown Lacedgemon : but her sons' sole might 
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Is in broad battle, all their wisdom rests 
In crooked courses .childishly revealed. 
Not theirs the sleight of Hermes, or the Maid, 
Odysseus* star of old, the lamp and shield 
Of her Athenge. 

Asia. For my father's skill 

In this and all things zealous, I am thrown 
By blended blood, cross rules, in double doubt 
Which gods to follow ; yours of Attica 
Commending " crooked courses " unbetrayed, 
And " sleights" so lauded; while the Elder Lights* 
Of Heaven have bade our Persian masters hold 
The front of all dishonour is to lie. 

Themistocles, Which it well graces tender years to 
learn, 
And ne'er to unlearn thereafter to have need 
Is to live happy. *Twas the bravery 
Of blameless Aristides, who remained 
High-priest of candour, till the multitude. 
Weary of praise of those white hands of his, 
And deeming conscious virtue, o'er refined 
For use of common men, its own reward, 
Drove him to honest exile. 



THEMISTOCLES. 5 

Asia. When they moved, 

Have you not vouched that your consent confirmed 
And passed the hostile vote. 

Themistodes, No room was there 

In narrow Athens for divided rule. 
Co-mates may steer a vessel in smooth seas ; 
When the clouds cluster one must hold the helm, 
And breast the breakers with a pliant prow. 
Stainless let Aristides' memory stand : 
But, weighing all things by the same stiff scales, 
And o'er impatient of a thwarting will. 
He was no match for mischiefs of an age 
He read too simply. *Twas not laid on him 
To save our shaking Hellas, but on me 
Who saw my end, and bent all instruments 
To serve it 

Asia. And so nobly won your way ; 

But he who serves his purpose by the aid 
Of envious passions risks to catch their taint. 

Themistodes. The old charge ill chimes from thee. 
I chose my path 
Knowing my passion was the common weal. 

Asia. Forgive my seeming petulance, perplexed 
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6 THEMISTOCLES, 

With matters past my judgment, and o'erswayed 
Perchance by memory of my mother's rede 
The straightest way attains the nearest goal 

Themistocles, When Cyrus' son, Cambyses,* dying lay, 
Beyond the Tigris, in the morning land, 
With all the fury faded from his face, 
And all his kingship, ere the close, returned, 
He gave good counsel for the Magian coil. 
Saying " Meet force with force and fraud with fraud," 
Which, taking for their oracle, the seven, 
And first, Darius, overthrow the thief : 
When craft with courage mixed renewed the realm. 
And craft, e'er since, has proved the half of power. 
By craft, Oroetes' lured Polycrates ; 
By craft, to Zopyrus fell Babylon ; 
By craft, I forced the fight at Salamis. 
So have I dealt with Sparta and her shifts 
Of moons and festivals, matured delays. 
Her counter-marches, shameless self-regard, 
Snares to the strong and rigoui*s to the weak, 
Her patriot jargon, but the crass pretext 
For cancerous emy of all life that bounds 
O'er the stem circle of her iron law : 
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dasc vitUiold jxn from retnnL 
TiamOKks, Ten hostages for me had bkached 



M J lampoits^ as wKf trophies. 

AsiiL So joacame. 

Twice olhre-giit, tnnmphant, as a kii^ 
With chaplets from a double fidd. What chanced 
To shake joo so endeaied ? 

Thamistccks. Of those who scale 

The slippeiy summits of the worid none read 
The scriptures that they bear ; each holds himself 
Safe in some island free from tidal strains : 
Nor portent, omen, oracle nor dream 
Can clench the warning voice that cries — Beware.* 
When Lydian Croesus, in his richest hour, 
Sought counsel of our Solon \ — " Wai*^ the close,** 
The sage replied, *' The loved of Zeus die young. 
Name no man liappy till his toils are o*er." 
And, learning Fortune's cycle by his fall, 
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The monarch vainly passed the moral on 
To Cyrus, vainly to the Samian* lord. 
Did Artabanus' mourning^ stay the hosts 
Marching to strew with dust Boeotian plains 
Or feed the ^gean monsters ? So with me, 
The proudest of my peers, then doomed to roam 
A wanderer, suppliant, exile, through the world. 

Asia, No exile here, so high in honour set, 
Centre of kindred love, revered beyond, 
And first in counsel with the mighty King. 
But say how came the change? 

Thetfiistocles, In Athens, back, 

When I, who manned her ships, had built her walls. 
Girding the city round about her shrines. 
Thenceforth inviolate j and made her Queen, 
The warrior Amphitrite of the seas. 
From marble S3n'acuse to purple Tyre ; 
Renewing Minos* azure ^ realm, and fenced 
Her harbours safe for every sail, that sights 
The craggy Sunium \ when the mariners. 
My children, bade the Dorian sceptre bend 
Before the Ionian trident ; for a while 
I stood in all men's grace, their pride or fear. 
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Old foes came crouching to me, helm in hand, 
With late confession of my service wronged. 
To court with gifts, or lure with flatteries 
As hollow as their hearts : and summer friends, 
On all my rivals* trophies casting slur. 
As in eclipse by greatness long foreseen — 
How after-prescient is servility ! — 
Named me Odysseus* master with the wise, 
Achilles' sole companion with the brave ; 
Till I in turn befooled, an hour, forgot 
My father's warning, when I was a boy. 

Asia. Say has the story slipped me, or have you 
Ne'er told it me? 

Themistocles, *Twas in my twentieth year, 

That, by the Ilissus, Neocles and I 
Walked to the shore at sunset, when the Pnyx 
Murmured with surges of the evil news. 
That Artaphemes, brother of the king, 
Sagest of Medes, at Lad^, had overwhelmed 
Miletus and our kindred of the isles — 
Sorrow so deep that Phrynichus^ endured 
Fine and upbraiding for its mimic show — 
In that full spring of life, when all the world 
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Seems to an eager dream a ready spoil ; 

" When I am chief in Athens," I exclaimed, 

" We shall efface disaster." Neocles 

Smiled, till, as we went pacing by the tide, 

He broke in speech : " So you are bom to rule 

And are ambition haunted : see the end " — 

He pointed to a battered hulk that lay 

With yawning rents more ghastly by each wave — 

" I saw this galley crowned with myrtle boughs ; 

The swiftest in the war, it bore the gods 

(Jn its exultant bulwarks ; now disused 

It falls asunder, plank by plank, unknown. 

So fare the favourites of an hour, the play 

That made them princes on the stage being o'er, 

And the crowd clamours they have served their 

turn, 
Cast like a ruined wreck, or broken toy." 
I heard unheeding then, but found it true. 
For, when the storm I weathered spent itself, 
And the wind, facing round at Mycale,^ 
Broke on the Mede, when Hellas grew in might ; 
And Athens ruled her shores, the enemies 
Who lurk in sunshine waiting for the shade. 
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Put forth their fangs and hissed ; the people's love 
Waned from me, and their gratitude that rests 
Anchored on expectation. So they waxed 
Envious of their own worship, and alert 
To nurse accusers, thickly bred like flies 
By the air's occasion. 

Asia, Of what fault assured 

Did they take courage so to wrong the man 
From whom they drew their safety and all strength 
To endure without him ? 

JTiemistocks, Grant the censuring mood, 

The gaping ear, and voices noised abroad 
Are music to their wish ; concede the end 
Who cannot make the means ? Who stands so straight 
That malice fails to find a branch awry ? 
So, when I levied tribute from the isles. 
Shaking some golden fruit from off the trees 
Fostered by our wise gardening, and reserved 
A tithe to adorn Good Counsel^ 'mong my gods — 
How slight a pomp to that my rival's pride 
Reared for the relics brought from Scyros' shore ! — 
Their envy burst in rancour. Spartan hate, 
Whetted to fever by my constant foil, 
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Matching their votes in th' Amphictyony,^" 

Lifted up Cimon, through his father's fame 

Ablaze with Marathons, whom, in my trail 

Vaunting cheap victories, the fickle folk 

Sate in my seat at Athens ; with complaint 

I held my head too high, nor deigned to fawn 

On boors for smiles and favours. Cimon smiled 

On coarse mechanics, rubbed his palm with men 

Whose sires had smote Miltiades, amused 

The mob with shows and largess ; won their wives 

By open door and access, at their boards 

Flaunted his finery and his courtesies ; 

Said " Yes " and " Yes " to every wind that blew, 

Sailed with the tide, ne'er fought it, and so crept 

By servile safe assent to masterdom : 

Till, the mine laid, he joined his subtle wit 

To Aristides* rigour, for my fall : 

And, scarce nine winters after Salamis, 

They drove me from the flowery Attic fields. 

Forth from the walls and city I had saved. 

Then was I tossed about from many a shore. 

Till I found refuge here to breathe, and break. 

Like the old galley. 
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Asia, But how went the time, 

With what adventures crossed in all that space ? 

Themistocles. From the Piraeus, 'mid a crowd of sails 
And shouts and clang of hammers, dash of oars, 
On a clear mom of spring, the vessel bore 
Me and my household, still together knit, 
Four sons and three fair daughters and my wife. 
Fate's relic, Philoclea. As we drove 
Through all the unheeding bustle, northward shone 
Full in the light Aigaleos, o'er the strait 
Reft from my view but never from my name ; 
In front iEgina, on her summit set 
Athene's marble columns. Ere the stars 
Were bright in heaven, we landed on the beach 
Of Epidaurus ; in the dawn we passed 
Asclepios' shrine — too weak to heal my wound — 
Pressed on, and ere the second evening fell 
Westward in hollow" Argos found our home : 
A shelter seeming safe, and there abode 
Five watchful years, accepting our exchange. 
The land of memory for the land of hope. 

Asia, Yet memory's music lingers : hope decays. 
You dwelt not unconsoled by dreams ? 
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ThemistocUs, I lived 

Two lives apart ; for, while the noonday sun 
Burnt on the passions of the fiery strife, 
In hours of rest withdrawn from restless day, 
I bent o'er mounds of half-forgotten dead, 
And roamed by citadels of Argive kings, 
Compeers of Cecrops, ere or Minos ruled 
Or Jason clove the deep. Here Inachus, 
The first earth-bom of Tethys, left his name ; 
And lo suffered woe, till, Hermes* dart 
Smiting the watcher with the hundred eyes,^* 
From Hera's wrath she wandered on, like me. 
O'er floods and hills and by the desert track 
Of winding continents to utmost Nile. 
Hither Egyptian Danaos brought his maids 
Fatal to marriage, but for one true wife." 
Here Danae blossomed 'neath the golden shower 
And bore the Gorgon-slayer to the world 
Here, of the race so oft by Zeus renewed. 
Sprang Heracles, whom Tiryns' square-stone walls 
Attest the mightiest, and Lemean font — 
Poseidon's gift for Amymone's love. 
Whence Nauplius" — ^with the Nemean vale crag-set 
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And catanurt smitten ; all which haonts I saw ; 

And musing by Mycenae's lion gate 

Recalled Atrides' doom, Orestes' corsey 

Electra's solace, and Athene's aid. 

So sped my years in Aigolis, the crown 

Of Hellas, and the front ere Spartan coils 

Closed round her stifling, while the air was full 

Of tidings from my city, how she grew 

Greater in war and art to celebrate 

The splendour of her nuptials with the sea 

I listened, as a wistfiil mother hears 

Praise of her truant son, 'twixt grief and joy 

Heart riven : but worse remained to banish ruth. 

Asia, Now I shall learn the chance, not wholly ill, 
That drove you farther to our pleasant streams. 

ThemistocUs, In my first term of exile, came the crash 
That crushed my only peer in the great fight 
When both Asopus' banks and all the plain 
Rang with Fausanias' trophies, as he stood 
Over Mardonius stiffening in the blaze" 
Of plume and armour, kinder fates had laid 
The chiefs together ; for the conqueror — 
In pomp of triumph lifted o'er his meed — 
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Chafed as in chains, and when Byzantium fell 
Sighed o'er the straits to leave his loveless land. 
Thereon the Laconian lynxes, with the scent 
Of treachery for treason, dragged him home 
To live on sufferance, amid plots, suspect. 
Till, by a slave's mean craft, the Ephors caged 
And slew him at the shrine of Taenarus.^® 
Alike I mourned the man, and mourned the lapse 
Of faith infirm to bear the strain of doubt, 
Wherein I had no share ; but held my peace, 
Scorning to shame a friend. So letters passed 
That twisted *wry, and by malicious turn 
Mistuned to discord, cast on me a shade. 
When Aristides died, though overstraight 
The soul of honour, all the snakes that hissed 
About my heel took heart to lift their heads. 
Until Alcmaeon and Aglaure's son, 
Leobotes, and Cimon — through the whole. 
Being Lacedaemon's lackey, my sworn foe — 
Brazened the charge that I, Themistocles, 
Myself to empire bom, whose counsel raised 
Hellas to sovereignty, had sold myself 
And her in bondage to the Mede. They fixed 
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My trial at Sparta. What a mock was there ! 

The assassin plain beneath the judgment seat, 

And justice barred by a foregone decree — 

Holding my life yet fertile in its prime, 

I left traduction to its perjuries ; 

And, making way o'er th' Arachnsean ridge, 

Came down to Sicyon, eldest of the towns 

That swayed the gulf, in later days the seat 

Of Cleisthenes, by Agariste's mate — 

When Hippocleides danced his luck away — ^^ 

Grandsire of him who gave our city laws : 

Nor lingered there, but, speeding to the port. 

With the first vessel, ran before the breeze : 

Behind us Acro-corinth gleamed farewell, 

Signal of Isthmian glories — to the right 

Green slopes of Helicon, the Muses* hill. 

And cleft Parnassus, 'neath whose shadow lies 

Delphi, the home of Phoebus, whose response 

Gave me the warrant for the wooden walls. 

We touched at iEgium, fluttered through the straits, 

Poseidon's temples keep in double guard,^® 

Rounded Araxos, as the morning woke 

Woody Zacynthus, held our course between 

B 
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The Samian Cephallenia, and the crags 

Of barren Ithaca, Odysseus' isle. 

Then, by the Lesbian's leap,^ Leucadias' crest, 

We, crowding canvas to a steady south, 

Struck, *neath a crescent moon, the cypressed strand 

Of the sea-notched Corcyra ; fabled haunt 

Of the Phaeacians, when Nausicaa tossed 

The golden ball among her laughing maids ; 

More sure the mother of the mariners, 

Who fought the first great battle on the foam,^ 

Rival of Corinth, whence she drew her fires. 

There I found welcome, for my old good-will. 

Not all forgotten, when, as arbiter, 

I gave her Leucas : but ill rumours flew 

With threats so fierce that benefits grew pale. 

« 

Then, hurrying hence to the Thesprotian land. 

Footsore with travel, on the second day, 

I reached to the Molossi, over whom 

There ruled Admetus, traced from him whose flocks 

■ 

Phoebus at Pherae tended, and in grace 
Of godhood gave a second term of years ; ^ 
For whom Alcides grappled with the grave 
To yield Alcestis. 
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Asia, There too you had claim 

Of service for requital ? 

Themistocles, Otherwise ; 

For, in my plenitude, his quest refused ^ 
To Athens fired his anger. 

Asia, So you ran 

From risk to risk ? 

Themistocles, Bethink how I came here : 

Frail friends are oft a foil to generous foe : 
Twice when I chose the last, the event approved. 
I sought Admetus' court, when at the chase 
He lingered ; but his Queen, being moved with ruth 
For my wrecked fortunes and forlorn estate, 
Bade me have cheer, and, holding in my arms 
Her infant son, to kneel before their hearth. 
Thus, when the king returned, my suppliant mien 
So smote his milder mood that all his wrong 
Faded in pity, and he raised me up. 
Two moons I dwelt within their halls, and roamed 
O'er all their confines, from where Acheron 
Rolls her dark waters, 'neath the splintered rock 
Of coal black precipice, to Pindus' mists. 
Till, by the zeal of kind Epicrates — 
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Vox which did Cimon slay him — to my own 
My household joined their gratitude, and smiled 
On norrow's blunted edge. But, as the hounds, 
( )ii nccnt of quarry, for a season slipt, 
lltty on hi« track recovered, rose the yell 
or \\\y accusers, while my loyal host 

ft 

Stood, by disdain, in peril. As the stag. 

Hearing the hallo, leaves the cooling fount, 

Atid seeks remoter covert ; so I fled 

Ottwanl, scarce bating breath, by mount and vale, 

Alone, a hunted Helot, for my life 

Starting from sta^lit slumbers, at strange sounds; 

Sheltered in caves or huts of savage men ; 

I hcanl the wind through all Dodona's oaks 

Make surge of oracles, and torrents roar 

WwiW their dork chasms^ while, over Tomaros 

*rho eo^le screameti* and by Arachlhos* source 

Tho ItN^n >whxs howled : till* high on Lacmos' height, 

l*\uu\t K^ th'!? riwT$, the Peneus lured 

Mv >»to|^* to tlowtry Temj^e* where I led 

'W\> \\\\\ ot' HcUas, tre ThenwopyUe* 

t \\A ^\\^\\\ WW th<^ ^I'he^saliMis : but the fear 

I M htUto»*i MMM\I tw J 5i^^ 1 turned aside. 
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And, skirting the bleak spur of moorland, passed 
Through wastes of Macedonia to the sea. 

Asia. And there you found your freedom in the path 
That brought you from those perils to be the pride 
Of Persian iEolis. 

Themistodes, More yet remained. 

In Pydna's roads, there lay an Attic bark 
Freighted for Troas, thither I, unknown, 
Took passage ; soon, 'neath flapping sails, we cheered 
A treacherous favouring wind ; for, ere the fall 
Of eve, it blew from Athos with such wrath 
As wrecked Darius' fleet," and black with storm 
Clean drove us from our course. All night the clouds 
Were torn by lightnings, and the foam flakes flew 
From mountainous wave to wave, and all the day 
The ship's planks creaked, in danger of our doom, 
Tacking and struggling through the Cyclades ; 
Till the twins shone o*er Naxos, and I heard 
Word to bear to : but, as we neared, we saw 
Triremes of Athens closing round the bay 
Where lies the city's harbour. All my flight 
Had been to seek the toils, unless I found 
" Good counsel" still my friend, whose temple stands 
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By my old homestead. So I spoke outright, 

Calling the master forth. " Cast anchor here, 

Nor let a sailor stir from out the ship 

Till we can turn our course ; " and met his cry, 

" Who dares command." " I am Themistocles, 

The present hunt of Hellas, but by right 

Her admiral, who dare and do command 

Your du:y to obey, or else your fear. 

Cast anchor, or, by Hermes, contravene 

To Cimon that you knew me all the while, 

And have been bought to bear me. I shall show 

This truth by marks so plain that you shall hang 

High from his mast. But turn about your skiff, 

And bear me to Ionia, your award 

I/arge recompense — I bear it — for your pains; 

'I'hen fill your bales, and talk to dogs of ' dare.' " 

He, 'twixt amaze and terror half distraught. 

Faltered and gave assent. 

Asia, The huxtering soul 

hrok(! to the warrior will. 

Thmliiocies, All night we lay 

'\{i%%^a\ like a man in fever, while the surge 
Ml«^H with the murmurs of the fleet. When dawn 
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Flushed o'er Icaria, with the veering gale, 

Our prow, steered onward through the hissing seas, 

Made shore at Ephesus, whence I, alit, 

Hurried to Mgdt, where Nicogenes, 

My Carian mother's playmate in old time 

And most-loved brother, firm in all my need, 

Hid me in secret shelter, till a dream^ 

And Olbius* oracle, who cried aloud 

* Counsel O Night, and victory are thine * 

Set me on my great venture with the King. 

I wrote to Artaxerxes in this wise; — 

Throwing my life, as oft, upon a die — 

" I am the Athenian, son of Neocles, 

Who wrought, when Xerxes reigned, the greatest ill 

Of all men to the Persians, yet more good 

Keeping the bridges scathless.^ Now I come 

Your suppliant, once your foe ; for Athens, bent 

On cancelling debts to her deliverer. 

Has cast me forth, to whom in peril came 

This oracle : * Repair, Themistocles, 

To one who bears the same name with the God.' 

Whom could it shadow but the mighty King? 

On thee, one part in clemency, I call 
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The Other in advantage ; for I clasp 
Thy knees not much in fear but much in wrath ; 
Bearing the heart to trample on the shrines 
Of those who spumed me with a venomous hate. 
So rank me Hellas' fnend turned adversary, 
Ready for all revenges, and then let 
Thy sovereign will determine. For the means. 
Know man's discourse is like a tapestry, 
Which spread displays its figures, folded up 
They abide conjecture ; therefore grant me time 
To know the realm that I am sworn to aid." 
All which the King, being greater in his mind 
Than borrowed glories, — ^giving thanks the while 
To Ahriman ^ who had inspired his foes 
With so bad counsel to reject their shield, — 
Graced me with granting. So I tarried here 
In ^olis, and learnt the Persian speech 
And Magian wisdom, till the year was out. 
Then fared to Susa with my homages. 
Ne'er from a haughtier suitor so received 
Or tendered to a worthier ; for the King, 
Deaf to the jealous clamour, heightened me 
In all the land, and made me counsellor. 



I 
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Comrade and friend of royalty, and gave 

Three cities for the service of my need, 

M3rus and Lampsacus and this our home 

Magnesia by the Hermus. Meanwhile came 

Salvage of fate from Aigos, my estate 

Broke but not perished ; and, to dull the news 

That Philoclea sank beneath my fall, 

Came of our children, Cleophantus, keen 

In the horse race, — whom now we wait to bring 

Tidings from Athens, — ^with Nicomache, 

Betrothed to Phrasicles, my sister's son, 

And Mnesiptolema, fair priestess sworn 

To Cybele. But, in swift narrative, 

I touch thy later knowledge, pass the gift, 

The rest outshining, of my Persian maid, 

Thy mother, Asia. Highest in that hour 

My flame of life rekindled ; till, bereft 

Of her, I find her mirrored light in thee. 

Fair shoot of alien races blent in love. 

And now, my prattling pertinacious girl, 

With many words, and weary circumstance, 

I have fulfilled the oft insisted pledge 

That I should tell the story of my life. 
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Asia, And how shall I repay it ? 

ThemistocUs. With a song 

Of soothing music. 

Asia. I shall venture one 

An Aigive captain brought across the seas 
To hail the sun on Ariadne's isle. 

Eos foreruns the advance of ApoUo, 
With a briUiant blush, as the race begins ; 

For swifUy the wheels of his chariot follow, 
The maiden Alters, the sun god wins. 

Purple and gold around are rolled 
Over broadening arches ; the sea beneath 

Glimmers in answer, as fold on fold 

The clouds are burning with Phoebus' breath. 

The ocean ripples in lanes of rose ; 

While surge on surge, the blazing sky 
In a tempest of glory gleams and glows. 

And the vessel steers on to the mariner's cry. 

The wind blows fresh from the western shore, 
Our brave ship bounds to the eastern strand, 

With love behind us, and hope before, 
In the morning light, to the morning land. 
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Scene II. — The Same. 

Themis tocies alone. After Messenger; then Cleophantus, 
Nicomacke^ Asia, and Phrasicles. 

Themistocles. But for that sunny child, a weary day 
Of heavy recollection, and of dreams 
Whose brightness casts a shadow. Here I rot, 
A weed upon the margin of a pool ; 
And life in halting wastes, that better marched 
With its path straightened to whatever end. 
My spring and summer vanished, I am spent 
In worth, and dwindle as a lamp whose oil 
Runs out before the morning. What is here ? 

Enter Messenger, A summons from the King ; with 
quick despatch 
He bade me bear it, and await reply. 

Themistocles reads : " We, Artaxerxes, Achsemenides, 
Ahasuerus,* through Atossa sprung 
From Cyrus, and the lord of all the realms 
From Nile to the Hydaspes, lean on you, 
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Our guest, whom we have set o'er all the Greeks 

That ever sought our shores, and made you prince 

From suppliant ; farther graces not to stale — 

Seeing it beseems not princes to count up 

And merchandize their &vours — ^these we gave 

Not as for pajonent, but as found in you 

The keenest spirit of our age, the first 

In wisdom as in valour of our foes, 

So faster now in our alliance knit, 

Who joyed to have you at our hunt and board, 

Master of all occasions, and esteemed 

O'er servile Persians' flattery. Chance whate'er 

We hold our court in highest honour set 

To have been the refuge of Themistocles. 

As more in wrath than fear, you came to us — 

By so much nobler — now we call on you. 

Less in your duty than your privilege. 

For our defence, again by him assailed, 

Cimon, who drove you like a pestilence 

Forth from the stretch of Hellas, and now beats 

About our shores of Cyprus with his crew 

Of tax-beridden islanders, in curb 

Of terror bound to this new tyranny, 
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And panting for revolt, which none can raise 
And helm like one revolted ; so with this 
We tender you the rule of all our seas. 
Accept the charge, we doubt not the event — 
For the slow years that lessen strength of arm 
Sharpen the wits of sage expediency — 
Your palms shall lessen Ladd But if aught 
Mount over injuries and cancel love 
Of seventeen summers, we are still your friend." 

Themisiodes, O royal Artaxerxes, loyal friend, 
How far thy graces, o'er thy gifts, outshine 
The favours filched by flatteries from the throng 
That, with no vantage of inheritance 
Secure in majesty, race up and down. 
Follow the moon, wax, wane, and rise and fall. 
Curse or applaud in chorus, beetle-blind 
To faith that shields a comrade. Demagogues, 
Being yourselves naught but voices of a crowd 
Grown drunk with your own echoes — each alert 
To o'erpass a mushroom rival in conceit. 
Or trip his passers — prate of zeal, self-raised 
By your own brag, so guarding well the gods ; 
Scramble for prizes in the common mud. 
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And bite your betters. I contemn myself 
To have beggared with you so much of my life, 
That sunset makes me hasten to redeem 
By service of the worthier. Hearts of foam 
Colder than frost, yet louder than the wind, 
That so long beat me backward in the world, 
Now steel you for encounter with the sea 
I rouse with oars to lash you. Rent in twain 
Your empiry shall fall, with flaming torch 
And discord on your borders. I the check 
Of Sparta, shall be Athens' Nemesis. 

This message makes of me a man again. 
Bidding the halves of my divided heart 
Unite, and their contesting passions close 
Together to the regal will so tried. 
Delayed, betrayed, but firm. No longer set 
An idle boaster 'tween two continents. 
Hellas shall find her scorn, by Justice claimed. 
And gratitude to ingratitude opposed. 
Her scourge, my own avenger and the king's, 
Who hath more loaded me with benefits 
Than she with outrage. The Egyptian broil 
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Earlier had stirred me ; but that Cimon spumed, 

Sent home discarded, on Ithomes' fall ^ 

As a whipped slave, unthanked for complaisance 

Paid treachery with exile : whence recalled 

He basks in second summer. Gods relent, 

And grant for fears of wandering weariness 

E'en to the phantom of Themistocles 

To strike with all the pent-up strength of wrong 

That gathers, as it lingers on the blow. 

[Enter Cleqphantus^ Nicomache^ and Asia, 
Safe through the -^gean gales I greet my son ! 

Nicomache. He comes ; all perils passed, with much 
to tell ; 
But first to pay thee homage. 

Cleophantus, Hail, my sire ! 

Let grace and honour rest upon thy brows 
Full as my joy returning. 

Themistocles. Well returned 

On the just edge of great affairs ; but spread 
The news thou bringest homeward. 

Cleophantus. Where thou art 

Must be a home to us, who are twice bom 
Of our adoption and nativity, 
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But, knew'st thou what a city I have seen, 
And knew'st of what a city thou art reft, 
Then 'twere no wonder that we think of home 
With a divided longing. 

ThcmistocUs. Walls and towers 

Make not true households, but the constant hearts 
That are not found in Athens. 

Nicomacht, Say not so. 

One heart I dare avouch as fastly true 
As aught in ^olis. 

Themistocles. Are you so bound 

In faith to faithlessness, so enamoured still 
Of your false country, that you would forget 
All I must most remember in this hour ? 
And you, my son, so lured with hollow shows ? 
But now record your way, what seen, whom met, 
Who's up, who's down, who rules, who cheats, what 

sways 
The flock that bleats, the hounds that bark, the 

change 
Of the long space, since in your nurse's arms 
You crowed above the ramparts that remain 
To outbrave their builder. 
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Cleophantus, And to tell of him 

Who fenced his land about with stronger shield 
Than Thetis gave her son. By chains of stone, 
Athens has cast her anchor in the sea, 
With hold no storm can shake. 

Themistodes. O^er confidence, 

A lying augur, rests on stone or steel, 
To over-reach or to defy the doom 
Of thanklessness. 

Ntcomache. Is there no spell to lay 

This hollow ghost of bitter memories ? 
Conjure it hence, my brother. Satisfy 
My hope that, fixed on Phrasicles, awaits 
Thy reassuring. 

Ckophanius. With him all is bright, 

Or was when, in the morning of the year, 
He sailed with Cimon. 

Themistocles. Whom the gods arrest 
From trophies, till he goes to build a tomb 
To triumph in. My sister's son so linked 
Bids me abjure the hospitality 
That fostered him, a serpent 

Ntcomache, Sire, forbear 
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To set our prayers at issue, and make jar 
Between our passions : that my blood is thine 
Commands obedience only to the verge 
When that same fiery blood will cry revolt, 
And beat against its sources. 

Asia, Answering words 

But swell the angry streanL I claim your pledge, 
My brother, to fill up his gaps, and paint 
Yoiu: Athens. 

TheniistocUs, Yours it may be, no more mine. 

CUophanttis, His task by right who outsings the 
nightingales 
That haunt his own Colonos. But, to essay 
With my poor language. As our oarsmen neared 
The cliffs that rise o'er Lam-eon's silver gate 
The Attic treasure-quarry — ^whence was drawn 
Liberty's ransom, by his prescient power 
Who now disowns her — clear beyond the ridge, 
A mighty helm and spear-point hove in view,*** 
Re-burnished in the sunset, the first gleam 
Of Athens, and the challenge to all eyes 
Of Pallas, her defender. Evening fell 
Athwart iEgina and on Salamis : 
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Then 'neath the stars our vessel rode, till dawn 
Wafted the darkness, wave by wave away. 
We made the harbour and (the chains unlinked 
That bar the portals) by the long white wall 
And the Ilissus, reached the city's gate 

Nicomacke, Unchecked, and then two summers 
there abode, 
Unhampered by your kinship. 

Themistocles, Which to learn 

Made me mistrust my memories of the time 
When Cimon for the following of my friends 
Brought them to death or exile. 

Cleophantus, My good host 

Nicomache. And my true lover 

Cleophantus, Stood me in good stead, 

And made me free of favour ; so, when once 
Some brawler would accuse me for a spy. 
Thrusting his mischief before Pericles, 
In his fine scorn, he bade the fellow cease, 
And adding, " Would the sire were with the son," 
Tossed him aside. 

Themistocles, A speech of courtesy 

With which in sooth I hear Xanthippus' son 
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Well gilded, but of slight intent withal. 

Cleophantus. So much it meant, as served me well 
with one 
Unwont to smile for popularity, 
But haughty to the common, as his race. 
And more commanding than alluring love 
Such as for you in exile, yet he holds. 

Themistodes, Wherefore if I held honour in his heart 
Did he restore his country's foe and mine, 
Truckling to Sparta ? 

Cleophantus, Which he so contemns 

That when the affair of Thasos,^^ and the affront 
Cast on our succour, made, her friends suspect, 
He was the first to move for banishment. 

Themistocles, Then why, for boast of magnanimity, 
Poison the veins again once purified. 
And risk a second peril to the state ? 

Cleophantus, You called back Aristides in like mood. 

Themistodes, Twas, when Fate's balance trembled, 
to my hurt 
As after proved 'twas done, but with the thought 
Of Athens foremost, in her hour of stress, 
I made the precedent. 
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Cleophantus. As in her hour 

Ctf triumph, by an equal warranty, 
Did Cimon's suit prevail. CEnophyta 
Had broke the Thebans, and our admiral 
Flaunted our empire round the Malean cliff,^^ 
The laws of Ephialtes, sealed in blood 
Of their contriver, had secured the realm 
And fettered faction, when the conqueror 
Returned subdued, in suffrance, under shade. 
So far outshone in lustre, now to serve 
And bear his head more lowly. 

Themistocles. Hence he sails 

To bluster on these shores, and from their palms 
To pluck fresh arrows for his country's ill. 
Let Athens look to it : unless, more like. 
He find what I desire him at the hand 
That chiefly owes it 

Nicomache. Father, stay. What threat 
Lurks in thy eyes and lip. Thou can'st not mean 

Themistocles, I can mean what I will, but take it 
thus, — 
He has not paid his debt to Nemesis. 
How ran the talk of me ? 
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Cleophantus, In various wise, 

As I could gather ; some still wont to say 
He was too boastful and grew dangerous, 
So, by his own example, justly fell : 
But others and the better sort are loud 
On their impatient zeal, and say the man 
Who saved the city never could betray 
Trust by himself created. 

Themistocies. Less than nought 

To me, their squandered censures or regrets ! 
So Cimon sued for his recall ? 

Cleophantus, His voice 

And all his kinsmen's tears prevailed for it 
And would'st thou deign to accept a grace, declare 
Thou art no traitor, as we know thee none. 
With so long silence vouching for good-will, 
I hold thy summons back assured 

Themistocies, Peace, boy ! 

Hast thou not known me better, all those years 
Of so long silence, as thou floutest them. 
As dream my watchful spirit, never bent 
Before their worst revilings, would accept 
Mercy misnamed for Justice still denied, 
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Alms from the men who never gave my due, 

But for a moment's flash ? Insulting boon 

Designed, if hinted, for disgrace ! Am I, 

Hunted from land to land, from sea to sea, 

Panting and breathless o'er Epirus' wastes, 

Reft of my own by rage of enemies. 

The sport of waves that seemed to serve their hate, 

Till I found refuge where I stand so sure 

Though profitless, — am I to beg the stale 

And wretched charities of men who snatched 

Their profits, grudged my glories, slurred my 

name? — 
The crowd who ever asking never gave 
Laid all their burdens on me, cast aside 
When I had borne them, wearied of my gifts, 
Scowled at my presence, then assailed my life — 
Once wingless kites, who, nurtured in my nest, 
As soon as fledged found beaks to peck at me. 
Their master, who had forged them arms to strike, 
And given them tongues to mutter or to shriek 
Their rancorous venoms. 

Nicomache. Did no friends stand fast 

When you were thus o'erclouded ? 
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Themistocles. None of weight, 

Or who had aught of gain with me to lose. 
He leans on rushes, who in hoiu: of need 
Relies on friendships of equality. 
The poor in purse have aid, the sick in frame 
Kindly physician's succour ; but the poor 
In love and reputation, — men may filch 
Without the brand of common thieves, or slay, 
Scathless assassins — they must stand alone 
To bear their blows and stomach their neglect. 
Some once not unloved friends I thought to find 
My champions still : but all went off from me : — 
*Twas my own crime that with so fair a start 
I fell behind the running. I was drunk 
With vanity, or slothful, or grown mad 
In sullen humour. — Aristides talked 
( )f his old comrade in the fight, and sought 
To keep our public free from private jars ; 
Yet stood apart in grim integrity 
And wisdom held infallible, his course 
IJeing set as firm to thwart me in debate 
As Cimon's own. I grant his patriot zeal 
lUit fail to clear him of a jealous shade. 
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So with another whom I once advanced, 
Sh'ghter Lysimachus, whose lusty limbs, 
Unmatched in the Pentathlon, left his mind 
To veer, as if aspiring to some place 
The rabble have for auction. When acclaim 
Followed my lightest breath, no more applause 
Came from a score of clappers than from him ; 
But when they hooted, with apologies, 
And courteous manner cloaking matter's lack, 
He joined, by nature, the majority. 
Others of subtler sort, my downward steps 
Pursued with smiles and, offering service, slipt 
Into the hearts that I was ousted from. 
Some shifts I laugh to think on of good men ; 
'Mong these, the archon, leader of the year, 
A genial comrade when the winds were mild, 
But weak in storms, and with his soul so fed 
On plaudits, that the murmur of a mob 
Seared it like iron, till his nature grew 
Barren of battle, and his humour changed 
Smothered in caution, to mere mimicry. 
So with the rest, in fear or hope they turned. 
Or hid themselves from compromise with me, 
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When Fortune shook her wings. 

Cieophantus, In other days 

You held a higher record of the race 
Now heaped in single censure. 

Themistocles. He who holds 

In the same mind from youth to age protests 
Himself as great a fool in age as youth ; 
But some truths take a life to learn, and chief 
Man's meanness. Let my critics rail, and friends 
Who kept their own wise counsel in the hour 
That tests the temper, spare their patronage 
For starveling spirits. Were all the ore that lies 
Buried in Laureon laid before my feet 
For one fair word I would not utter it, 
To brand my lips with false civility. 
Bear to your friends in Athens all the thanks 
I owe ; but bear this too, Themistocles 
Comes never contrite back in debtor's guise \ 
Himself his own restorer, by the right 
Of wrong, at interest laid, which unforgiven 
Despite his sixty winters they shall rue. 

Asia, What an ill music for thy welcome here, 
My brother I 
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Nicomache, Heaven forefend it should mean more. 
Make haste to fetter with your speech the flood 
That rises here to choking. 

Asia, Lead us through 

The city's fairest quarters, sights, and shows, 
And give us myths and tales to chase away 
These clouds of discord. 

Cleophatitus. Close within the walls, 

From which our father cannot tear his fame, 
First stands the shrine he raised to Artemis 
Of the Good Counsel, and beneath the slope 
Demeter's and Alcides', warding dread 
From her approaches. By the Muse's mount, 
We reach the city's heart, and join the throng 
That jostles toward the Pnyx, to wait the will 
That sways the tumults of their human sea, 
With speech like that imagined of the gods. 
In glance and gesture worthy of their king. 
Then, when all ears are sated with the sound 
Of that full voice Olympian, and all tongues 
Clamour of Pericles, we bend our steps 
To the Agora, by Polygnotus' Porch, 
Where Athens' warriors, statesmen, artists glow 
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Blazoned in living hues, and frescoed there 
Pansnus' monument of Marathon ; 
Thence by the Hermae, mystic effigies 
Of him who rules all interchange of mart. 
We thread the avenue of branching palms 
Cimon brought hither from Eurymedon. 
Then, by the hall where the great council meet. 
Skirting his temple, mount to Ares hill. 
Named from the god's arraignment by his peers.^* 
Here, on the cliff, the hallowed square recalls 
The sated wrath of the Eumenides. 
Here later sat th' august tribunal cast ^ 
Down from its place by all revolving change. 
Now, loitering by the valley and the grot 
Sacred to Pan, who bade Phidippides 
Assure Arcadian succour 'gainst the Mede, 
We greet the altar of the twelve great gods, 
The city's centre, — she herself the core 
And lamp of Hellas — Hellas of the world. 

Asia. Nay, 'tis Persepolis, but have your way ! 

Themistodes, How every root and branch of boastful 
men 
Assume to find earth's centre in the view 
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Of their own little garden, class, or creed ! 

Cleophantus, There, guards of liberty for which 
they fell, 
Aristogeiton and Harmodius stand. 
Beset with godlike forms that seem to breathe 
Fragrance and music through the minds of men, 
Who loving beauty should themselves be fair, 
And honouring grandeur would themselves be great. 
We pass, to leftward, Themis* shrine severe, 
'Twixt whom and golden Aphrodite lies. 
Unjustly doomed for daring Love's affront. 
Our hero's slaughtered son Hippolytus. 
Then — full in face the wingless Victory, — 
We scale th' Acropolis, the temple, crest 
And citadel of Athens, where the soil 
Blossoms with flowers immortal. O'er the steep, 
Rises the nascent wonder, that shall be 
The sculptured glory of the Parthenon : 
Pentelicus^^ the mother, and the sires 
Ictinus and Callistratus, whose art 
Brooding on marble brings forth majesty. 
West, by Callirrhoe's unfaltering spring, 
The vast Olympieion rears its bulk — 
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Pillar on pillar rising gaunt and grey — 
Like some huge fragment of an elder world. 

ThemistocUs. By Zeus the homeless,^ still a parable 
That Titan's work demands a Titan's years, 
And none need plant an acorn seeking shade. 
Is Theseus' trophy nearer to a close ? 

CUophanttis. Complete, in panoply of roof and 
hall, 
Its thrice twelve Dorian columns bear the weight 
Of all the hero's battles, and the toil 
Laid on his kinsman Heracles. The front 
Figures the war of men and gods in strife, 
While on the frieze that meets the morning light 
Wrestle the Centaurs with the Lapithae. 

Themisiocles, A wiser state had called her founder 
home. 
Nor left his bones to whiten on the isle, 
And grudged the living what they pay the dead. 
How stand the remnants of the Persian fires, 
Erechtheus' ruined halls ? ^^ 

Cleophantus, Well nigh, as left. 

Meanwhile, in waiting for magnificence 
Of stone and gold, a simple structure holds 
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In trust Athene's image, and the tree 
With which she overmatched Poseidon's spring. 
Hither from Delphi wild Orestes came : 
Here, with the sacred oil, the golden lamp 
Eternal bums, the serpent feeds ; and here 
The throne of Xerxes, with Mardonius' sword 
Our trophies rest, to vindicate the vaunt 
Of Phidias' proud Colossus. O'er the wall 
Pelasgus named, by which the assailers clomb, 
We reach Aglaurus' immemorial cave, 
Where Cecrops* daughter, from the beetling cliff, 
Flung life away in ransom for the land. 

Nicomache. Land of immortal memories, o'er which 
bent, 
As o'er a new-bom child, maternal Heaven 
Makes hill and valley answer to her smile ; 
AVhere every foot of ground is consecrate 
By the last track of some sky-cleaving god, 
Or godlike man exalted. 

Ckophantus, So the year 

Is fraught with festivals. 'Twas on a morn 
Of dewy autumn, when the harvesters 
Had gathered in their sheaves, the bees had stored 
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Their cells in sweet Hymettus — ^all the slopes 
Purpling for vintage — Phrasicles and I 
Went, duly garlanded, to join the throng, 
Bound for Demeter's shrine, in pilgrimage, 
By the Ceramic Gate and Sacred Way : 
While, as we crossed Cephissus, rose the sun 
Ne'er in more splendour from the Hill of Light 
Since first Athene dropt it from her arms.^ 
We passed the groves of olive, by the mounds 
Of mouldering heroes, o'er .^galeos' ridge. 
Wound by Apollo's temple to the sea. 
And, through the silent avenue of tombs, 
Attained the holy city, where the time 
Went by in ceremonial pageantries. 
These passed 

Asia. Nicomache, we are to learn 

The secrets of Eleusis ; how I thrill 
With expectation of the mystery. 

Nicomache. Wert thou initiate behind the veil ? 

Cleophantus. Nay : if 'twere so in awe my lips were 
sealed 
By oaths that, broken, are a sacrilege ; 
But, hovering on the outskirts, what I learnt 
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Is free to utter. Nine days consecrate 

To fasting and the rites that purge the soul 

From grossness having sped, the appointed hour 

Summoned the votaries robed in skins of fawn, 

With mystic s)rmbols girt, to pass, in file. 

Up to the sacred threshold — when the priests 

Called out aloud, " Afar, profane, afar." 

Then, thunder pealing, and amid strange sounds, 

Like trumpets and the cries of dying men, 

We stumbled back. The rest is what I sought 

From rumour or dim scriptures, and received. 

While in the vestibule, the devotees 

Abide this tumult, hideous shapes appear 

To flit through light and^loom in interchange, 

In agonies of life, and death, and all 

The immortal miseries of mortal men, 

These terrors ceased, with a great shout of song 

Sudden the portals, flung apart, reveal 

One blaze of brightness in the sanctuary 

Where, radiant on her throne, the Goddess sits : 

Kneeling before her, they are crowned with wreaths 

That bear their thoughts beyond the Ocean stream 

To the Hesperian islands, where the groves 

D 
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Of myrtle bloom unfading. All the hues 

Of Iris charm, all melodies delight, 

While, lapt in visions of the prime, they see 

The plastic spirit of the universe, 

Moulding primaeval atoms ; then the earth 

In the Satumian ages, ere the gods 

Were jealous of each other, or their work : 

Then change on change, the growth of arts and 

law, 
Demeter's visit tp the Attic fields. 
The boons of Bacchus — stolen Persephone, 
Whose reigns, alternate by the nether lake 
And on the shining meadows, with all else 
That history tells, or fable feigns as true : 
Are made a symbol of the inner life 
Whose mystery is the mystery of the world : 
Till at the close, as rapt in trance, they catch 
A gleam of the Hereafter — and the bliss 
That ear hath never heard, nor eye hath seen, 
Nor tongue hath dared to tell. 

Themistodes, Fair fancies bom 

Of dreams Pythagorean, painted fresh 
By priests and poets and the human thirst 
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For what we know not and can never know. 
Twere more to me to feel assured at least 
Of justice in the world. 

Nicomache. All tribes of men 

Are passion-hunted by the same desire 
Of something past their restlessness; 

Asia. But say 

How went your days when waiting for the show ? 

Ckophantus. I loitered by the beach and marked 
the tide 
Making eternal murmur, on all lands 
From the same sea the same ; while, o'er the gulf, 
A crowd of other visions crossed my mind, 
Of all I partly heard and partly saw 
When maids and mothers, the outworn, unripe, 
Came weeping from Piraeus thitherward, 
I with them ; till I seemed to watch the strife 
Of captains hot in council, and the haste 
Of hurrying sailors, mustering fleets, the ship, 
That bore the message fatal to the foe, 
Beacons on sea and shore, the sails moon-lit, 
And Aristides, stealing through the gloom 
To that great fight which made the old world new. 
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I heard the whistling cordage, saw the towers 

Darting their hail of arrows, mid the storm 

Of on«et when the prows of Hellas clave 

The clashing galleys * — Artemisia's flight — 

The fall of Ariamenes — the sheen 

(H mystic lustre from Eleusis borne, 

With dust and mingled voices, and the forms 

( )f phantom warriors from ^gina's steep, 

Mailed in the armour that they wore at Troy, 

Ajax and Teucer and Pelides sent, 

With winds and waves to aid Themistocles. 

Then the last crash of ruin, and the leap 

( )f Xerxes from his throne — the ringing shout, 

The race to Andros, and the last white sail 

( )f the last Persian ship on Grecian seas. 

Themistocles, Well set for elocution at the Pnyx. 
At Athens, with her frescoed Marathons, 
Ih there one monument of Salamis? 

Cleophantus, Aye ! one more 'during than the stone 
and brass 
( )l all her temples. These may crumble down, 
Hut thij* is proof against the centuries, 
Antl built wherever Hellas has a name. 
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Nicomache, What mean you other than the sea and 
hills 
That to those deeds of glory give their light ? 

Cleophantus, The rites accomplished, we rewound 

our way 
To the Lensea ; and, a later mom, 
Passing the street of tripods, that exalt 
The milder victories of verse, repaired 
To Dionysos' theatre ; where, perched 
On rock-shelves sloping like the sands to shore, 
We gazed on all the landscape : purpling lay 
Hymettus leftward, to the right, the streets 
Now crowded with all Athens and the isles. 
Behind, the Acropolis in violet air : 
In front, the harbours, bristling with the masts. 
Thick-set, as olives in the glades that reach 
From Fames to Piraeus. O'er the seas 
Summered ^gina's marble, and beyond 
Troezen with Acrocorinth shone afar. 
But when the full-mouthed choms broke in song, 
All eyes were centred, none dared utter breath. 
Till the pent fire of thousands made acclaim 
To Athens' mightiest triumph magnified 
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By iEschylus, who fought in both great fights, 
But built his monument to Salamis 
In this his " Persae." 

Themistodes. I remember well 

How the iambics tripped the mocking phrase 
" Who are the Athenians " ? whom Miltiades 
And I, with equal recompense, made known 
Far o'er Euphrates' stream ; but iEschylus, 
With all his grandeur of Darius' shade, 
Atossa's woe, the wreck his messenger 
Told in such stately lines, forebore to name 
The men who wrought it, making me a foil — 
Chief in his drama of the fratricides — ^ 
To blazon Aristides' purity. 

Cleophantus. Who makes the deed immortal sets 
the man 
Beside it though unnamed : no auditor 
In all the list, but felt behind the scene 
The master mover. 

Enter Attendant Sire, the messenger 
Of the great King attends. 

Themistodes, Till I have weighed 

My answer, bid him wait. 
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Nicotruuhe, Oh let him wait ! 

Lest ill to Hellas, after to thy name, 
Grow from rash words, the bitter fruit of wrong 
Best waived in sovereignty of conscious right, 
Which to annul were to admit thy foes, 
Whose breath, else fleeting, passes with the wind 
Had been the wiser. 

Thetnistocles, Right unrecognised 

Is an incessant wrong : my firm-set foe 
Lives and exults o'er my adversity. 

Nicomache. Leave to the Fates his recompense and 
thine. 

Themistocles, Though Fate be no mere word, her 
ministers 
Are purpose, foresight, and decision bent 
On moulding her decrees. It rests within 
A man's own will to wait, and seize the hour 
Of vantage : nor to drift in listless ease 
A helmless bark. 

Cleophantus, The gods have their own ways 
To wreak revenges when the time is full. 

Theviistocles, Now it is mine to make it full. What 
ho! 
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\Enter Phrasicles. 
Phrasicles, My own Nicomache ! 
Nicamache. My Phrasicles, 

If thou can'st win me 'gainst the storm that lowers 
From him whom I and thou wert wont to obey, 
With whom we now must wrestle for our hope. 
And, that which should transcend it, for our land. 

Phrasicles, The land is firm beyond the need of us 
But for ourselves we have all need of him. 

Themistocles, Whence com'st thou here, unbidden 

and unwished ? 
Phrasicles, From Cyprus, at Miletus changing ship 
For swifter passage. 

Themistocles, Swifter yet return. 

Nor linger in false trust, where I have rule. 
Who give thee only grace to scathless go 
With this much granted to the past and her. 
The prayer our paths may never cross again. 
Back to your admiral, contemning me 
Whom, in foolhardy reckoning, he leaves out. 
Phrasicles, Higher than his my warrant^ Athens 
first, 
Then Pericles, her master, and her soul, 
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Pointed my path, whatever cross might come. 
Cimon, thou can*st not touch. 

Themistocles. So vaunts himself, 

The re-instated traitor, in the flush 
Of late recovered clamour, that he dares 
The man whose front he feared, and in the dark 
Stabbed, when he shook, in days not so grown dim 
But they are treasured here. 

Phrasicles, He vaunts no more : 

And, sunk or lifted, as your humour names 
The change that waits on all men, fears no more 
Their wrath nor e'en their justice, save what clings 
To memor3r's after-judgment. 

Themistocles, Speak more plain. 

Phrasicles, Cimon at Cittium's strand, when leading 
on 
The Greek assault was wounded to his death, 
As erst Miltiades at Paros isle. 
So passed a valiant soldier, like his sire. 

Nicomache. Father, thou art forestalled by the decree 
Thou thoughfst to minister. 

Themistocles, Aye ! Nemesis 

Has from my record, torn a leaf away. 
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Nicomache, Buiy with this the volume of thy wrongs 
That grow by brooding. Let death cancel alL 

Themtstodes. His debt is paid to nature, and to me : 
But much remains. 

Cleophantus. How did the army ^e 
Thus headless left ? 

PhrasicUs. As fired with double zeal, . 

Later they broke upon the Medes and fought, 
The fleet and troops contending as of old 
At Mycale, a nine hours' constant fight 
By Cyprian Salamis, and won the day. 
Whidi hearing Tissaphemes, he who rules 
Those realms in depute, laid forth terms I bear, 
Passing through here to Sardis, where the King 
Proposes treaty conference. 

ThenUstodes, And those terms ? 

Phrasicles. In brief, we are left masters of the 
isles 
Of the mid-sea and all the Ionian march. 
Leaving the Persian lordship unrestrained 
O'er Egypt and the margins of the south. 

Themtstodes. Think'st thou the King will seal 
them? 
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Phrasides, If all ours 

Are one to keep them : but the rumour ran 
He waited news from Sardis. 

Themistodes \aside\. Aye ! from me. 

\Aloud, 
Were Hellas one : but were there one of hers 
Ready to tear these terms and help the Mede, 
On which false charge I was so hunted ; then ? 

Nicomache. The same stream runs, but feebler, 
through his heart ; 
The same tune plays, but softer, in his brain. 

Cleophantus. Would we could turn it to more 
melody, 
For it were hard, if this false music made 
A jar in Hellas. 

Nicomache, Discord, worse than jar. 
Ruin to Athens ! 

Cleophantus, Nay, whatever betide, 
The gods will save the haven of their choice : 
The home of Pallas, in the last of storms. 
Whatever eclipse may come, in crescent light. 
No clouds shall long o'ershadow. When ourselves 
And our sons' sons have faded, shall the sheaf 
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Of towers and shrines that are the city's crown 
Rise, like a living glory from the earth. 

Phrasicles, Ay I and when generations of our race, 
And all that think of us, have passed, like waves 
That beat upon the breastworks of our time ? 
When all her marble crumbles, shall the might 
Of Athens still arise and front the world. 
Wherever, learning of her, men are free. 
Where'er a ship with hero-souls is manned. 
Her spirit shall endure, her speech remain. 
Blowing abroad her wisdom and her wit. 
Flouting barbaric folly with the shame 
That, in the heart of Hellas, men have lived 
So near the gods, to breathe their majesty. 

Nicomache. I say and feel and bum with thee the 
same. 
But dare him not, lest all things he shall dare. 
Say not he cannot, or we are forsworn. 
Bespeak him softly, lure him on to be 
The best he may and not the worst he can. 

CUophantus. We dare thee not, Themistocles, nor 
doubt 
That thou could'st break this soldered peace in twain, 
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And with thy injuries set the seas on fire ; 
But at the cost that men should speak of thee 
As one who held himself above his work, 
Which was his country's glory, and so slurred 
His o^Ti, in all men's eyes of after time, 
That they, misjudging, should misname thee ill 
Satrap of Sardis or of Susa's court *^ 

Themistocies. Threats of men's speech are idle, as 
the froth 
And wind they're made of; were no ancient love 
Beside to clench them, all your words were vain. 
Stands Pericles in Athens more assured ? 

PhrasicUs, He stands in peril, like the rest of 
men 
Pledged to high enterprize, a wrestler set 
In struggle with the Spartans, and reviled 
By those of baser sort ; as one foul-mouthed, 
Ox-featured, insolent, with leather lungs. 
Made at his father's workshop — Cleon called, — 
Who turns the mob against him when he dares. 
But for his like, is Pericles our king. 

Themistocles, Yet I have one who is more like the 
gods. 
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Nicomache. A single shelter from a crowd of foes : 
Else why is Mnesiptolema fast bound 
To Dindymene's temple, since the night 
The Gk)ddess saved you from Pisidean snares ? ^^ 

Phrasides, Leave thy good name unchequered, join 
with us 
To urge the treaty? 

ThemistocUs. Then, were I indeed 

That men miscall me traitor, to my friend : 
But since your voices and events unite — 
Nicomache and Phrasicles take hands. 
My Asia, may the light of all the suns 
Of thy bright East beam on thee. Ere we part, 
With some calm swan song of the day, cool down 
Our heats, and soothe this late closed wordy 

war. 
Repeat or feign the chaunt your Argive left 
When his exulting mom had waned to eve. 

Asia, I cannot feign as poets do in play, 
And orators ; but this he sung, in sooth 
More melody than meaning. 

Nicomache, Meet for us 

Who've had much meaning, little melody. 
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Asia, 

Good-night, my love, good-night ; 

Farewell ! the breeze is sighing 
Along the harbour's height ; 

The fleecy clouds are flying 
Beneath Astarte*s light. 

My mariners are crying : 
** In favouring winds away " ! 

And I, my love den)dng, 
Must cleave th* iEgean spray. 

The song that the sea is singing, 

Is gentle and soft to-night : 
The lustre the stars are flinging 

On the bay is tender and bright ; 
The bark like a bird is springing, 

And speeding from the sight. 
And a tune in my head is ringing 

That thrills my heart for flight 
Across the waves, soon winging, 

Return to thee ; and bringing 
Treasures for thy delight. 

Good-night, my love. Good-night. 



ThemistocUs (aside). I am again adrift, and cast 
between 
Contending currents — I resign my dream 
And with it cease : There is but one way left, 
One path to follow. 
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Scene III. An Inner Room in the Palace. 

ThemistocleSy Cleophantus^ Phrasicles^ Nicomache^ Asia^ 

and Physician, 

Physician, How long hath he lain thus ? 

Nicomache, They summoned me, 

An hour ago, to find his mind away, 
In broken fancies of a tangled dream. 
As wandering like a child in some dim wood. 

Cltophantus, Has he a constant purpose, seeking 
light 
Beyond the maze ? 

Nicomache, His talk is never wild, 

Save that it leaps from point to point of life. 
As if its continent were sunk, and peaks 
Rose from oblivion. 

Phrasicles, Is the bitter strain 

Of wrong, neglect, revenge still uppermost ? 
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Nicomache. 'Tis softened by a sense of something 
done, 
I know not what, that sets aside desire 
Of future reckonings. Now his thoughts are back 
Among the days ere all the strife began, 
Then he is glorying in his early meed. 
Then telling Asia over the old tale 
Of Artemisium and Thermopylae — 
But hush I 

Themistocles (in sleep). At Cynosarges, o'er the gates ^ 
I for the Lycomidae bore the palm. 
I never tuned a harp, but learnt to make 
A little city great .... 

Mnesiphilus, 

My worthy tutor, let me teach you this, 
To take men as they are j your wisest rules 
Are good for varnish : Nature has her way ; 
So fling not Aristides in my face : 
The wilder colt may prove the swifter steed. 

Physician* 'Tis clear, as if he spoke with every sense 
Alert Is he so wont to dream aloud ? 

Nicomache. Nay, 'tis some fever that his slumber 
heats 
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To flame in speech, and then come drifts of dark 
And rambling visions. 

Themistocles, Phih'des I made ^ 

Your house a Trojan horse 

• Simonides 

An equal hand in law is statesman's verse : 
You shall not maim my strophe for your ends. 
My chariots first at Elis shall outbrave 
Cimon's, because my play has won the prize. 

Cieophantus. Can we do aught ? 

Physician, Best leave him till he wake ; 

For e*en so broken sleep may soothe, and draw 
The poisonous fumes that seem to search his brain. 

Themistocles, Ay ! Eurybiades may bear the staff 
So I have still the helm. . . . 

Architeles** 

And Epicydes, there is fee to do 
Nothing — the best you can. . . . 

Those left behind 

Will never wear the olive. Strike but hear. 
We have two hundred ships. . . . 
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Phrasicles, Now wrapt in cloud 

He mutters words all rent 

Themistocles, The -^gean waves 

Beat about Naxos, and the fleet is fired 
With eyes to watch me. 

Nicomache. Mark, he stirs — ^and now 
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Physician {aside). Too brief I fear the respite, and 
too deep 
The injury, 

Nicomache, Hast thou no balm to stay 
This froward current of his restless blood ? 

Asia. Father, this subtle leech will search thy ill. 
And drive it hence. 

Themistocles. Leave his kind services 

Unshamed by vainly seeking for a spell 
Past all Asclepios' craft I have few words 
To speak in little space before the sleep 
No trophies of Miltiades annoy. 

Asia. O, say not so : have not the heart to leave 
Thy children desolate : remain with us. 

Themistocles. No will of ours averts the appointed 
close. 
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I grope my path, as bound for some dim bourne 
Where all the oracles' conjecture foils, 
Uncertain, but unfearing, leaving none 
To say I wronged him. Hear my last commands. 
First, Phrasicles, I bid thee tell the King 
That I, Themistocles, his grateful guest, 
Would fain have been his servant in all ways 
Meet for my honour ; but a strange disease 
O'ertook me and a wandering in the brain, 
That made it ramble in, the ancient time 
When I and Xerxes wrestled. Say, the God 
Hath severed us and pleads for his good-will 
New-bom to Athens : and, there, tell my foes 
That, save for pride of worth, I never earned 
Their ceaseless rancour, which must now have cease. 
Bid these, and let their kindred, have a care. 
They drive another hence like me, lest wrong, 
Felt over birth, bring ruin to their walls. 
I would have seen your Pericles to tell 
His hate of Lacedaemon held my hand. 
To my long battle's ending j kept me fast 
On both sides faithful — to my friend the King 
And to the city. Go ! The issue's left 
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With Fate, I pray to all the Deities 
On the Acropolis, to shield their own 
Alike from Spartan and Barbaric wiles : — 
All malice melting, in the close that lifts 
Oiu: spirits o'er the little wars of Life. 

l^icomache. Hast thou no further wish we may fulfil 
With all the sacred trust of thy great name, 
And our unchanged devotion ? 

Themistocks, This the last 

Which is the dearest, after all is done, 

That, beyond utterance, in a dying hour, 

Tides over me. Let no man say thee nay. 

As, Phrasicles, you love Nicomache, 

When this fast flickering lamp is burnt to end. 

Reserve its ashes for their proper home. 

Let my bones rest in their own Attic soil. 

Where the winds loiter about Salamis. 

Farewell, my Asia I I bequeath my love 

To thee and all of mine, in sunset glow : 

But leave my fame, while I am laid in night> 

To chase the clouds of calumny, and break 

Like morning on a re-awakened world. 

\pies. 
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%> JU ^. Jf. 
From an Album, 

Seaward, they say, the autumnal gales 
Are blowing foam flakes round the shore : 
Our haven made, our voyage o'er. 

In English home, we furl our sails. 

I send these memories of our way 
To thee, my sister, in old time 
First prompter of my random rhyme, 

And half the sunshine of my day. 

My task is done ; if so I may 
Christen the echo of a thought. 
From lake or hill or river caught, 

The weaving of an idle lay. 
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So ceasing, if I deemed an hour 

Had been made sweeter by the sound, 
Or that thy gentle eyes had found 

Among these tangled weeds a flower, 

I'd praise the theme, I'd praise the lute 
Whose answering music won thy smile, 
Though all the critic world the while 

Should wish my lips forever mute. 

Again beneath a northern sky. 
Between the blasts of winter wind. 
The wandering fancies of the mind 

Back to our southern refuge fly. 

And still retrace, in living lines. 
The ebb and flow of summer seas — 
Recall the fragrance of the breeze 

That sweeps through Pyrenean pines. 

Before us Oxford's old grey walls 

Are steeped in sunset — tower and town; 
Even as I write, the sun is down, 

And moonlight on the paper falls. 
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This book, a pledge of long ago, 
Was, like thy spirit, fresh and fair. 
There were no wrinkled pages there, 

Thy gift like thee was pure as snow. 

With blotted leaves and edges worn. 

It is an emblem of my life ; 

But to the record of the strife 
Let love restore what time has torn. 

In fancy, lay thy hand in mine; 
And, while our thoughts together dwell, 
Breathe the same wishes of farewell, 

For the sake of " Auld-lang-syne." 
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Ipiarritj?. 
1861. 



I. 



In the still dawn, I heard the rushing waves 
Among the rocks, about the golden sand; 

In the still night, they beat the hollow caves. 
And made the same soft murmur on the strand. 

I saw the purple ridges gleam afar, 
Rejoicing where the steeds of morning ran ; 

They met the first glance of the evening star 
With the same blush as when the day began. 

There is a beauty underneath our life, 

A hidden music we can only hear 
Or ere we join, or when we close the strife, 

In youth's fresh dawn, or when the dark draws near. 
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1879. 



II. 



Through the night, electric lances darting, 
Stands the lighthouse boldly, grand and free ; 

Sentinel of calms and tempests, starting 
Silent signals over shore and sea : 

O'er the woodlands, and the waters throwing 
Colours, shifting as the shifting years : 

Now with argent lustre broadly glowing, 
Red as battle now it reappears. 

Star of Earth, thy warning lights are wheeling 
Through the darkness : from above, on me, 

Shine the stars of Heaven, the deeps revealing 
Changeless as the white eternity. 
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Wit (Ehapel. 

Just after the sunset, yesterday, 

When the last of the crowd had passed away, 

I went to the little church to pray. 

They had jostled me so, the rabble rout. 
That my radical zeal was half worn out : 
I wished them cleaner and less devout. 

My spirit was clouded with discontent. 
And the faith I had was nearly spent. 
When I came, like a thief impenitent, 

Weary and foiled in the weary race, 
To hide myself from my own disgrace, 
And steal some comfort from the place. 
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Nothing for naught, in the world, they say, 
And little they get who have little to pay : 
But the chapel was open all the day. 

The choir was as free as the aisles of a wood. 
And I found, when under its shade I stood, 
That the air of the church was doing me good. 

In the silence, after the city's smoke, 

My spirit grew calmer, and thoughts awoke 

From sleep, that I fancied dead. — I spoke. 

"Perchance they were not imwisely bold 
Who called this God's house — the men of old — 
Does the Shepherd wait within the fold?" 

So, up the choir, with footsteps faint. 
In the fading light of each shining saint, 
I wondered if He would hear my plaint 

There was something surely in kneeling where 
A thousand hearts had left their care. 
That helped to contradict despair. 
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"No hope remains in the world," I cried, 
"So far I have wandered, so much denied, 
Is there any way left as yet untried? 

I love; but it only makes death more drear 
And truth more distant; I love in fear, 
'Tis not with the love that seeth clear. 

I toil ; but the range of my restless glance 
Still stretches afar; an aimless dance 
I see, and name it the whirl of chance. 

They are blown together, like dust in the wind — 
The feeble frame and the lordly mind — 
And only their ashes are left behind. 

My words are bitter, what proof remains 

To mark them false ? Are a prisoner's chains 

Lighter because he forgets his pains? 

Athwart the vista of vanished time, 
Is a mocking gleam of a ruined prime 
And discord that drowns the morning chime. 
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Idly we long for the innocent days, 

When life was worship and prayer was praise, 

Now all is wrapt in a blinding maze. 

Idly we beat at the iron gates, 

If the sole response that our cry awaits 

Is the heartless law of the heedless fates. 

The fires of our passion are spent in vain, 
The stars went out long since in the rain ; 
Can faith once lost be foimd again? 

'Tis dark without it; but how can we, 

When the cloud murk thickens, pretend to see, 

Across the darkness, an image of Thee. 

Hear me; for mine is a soul in need 

On the cold damp ground, I sink and bleed. 

Hear me, and show Thou art God indeed ! 

At the word, a torrent of music rolled 
From arch to arch, like a flood of gold, 
Fraught with the burden of thoughts untold. 
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The chords, as struck by a seraph band. 
Seemed an answering thrill from the spirit land— 
" Let there be light ; " while, near ;at hand, 

The crucifix shone o'er the altar stair. 
Till its beacon made me at last aware 
Of the lamp that was burning faintly there. 

I fixed my gaze on the steadfast ray. 

Till it seemed as if earth and its troubles lay 

In the valley of restlessness far away. 

A dream-like procession of early years 
Swept through my spirit; the firost that sears 
Our life fell from me in soothing tears. 

Then throbbed out slowly the oi^n blast, 

But still the unfading lustre cast 

A glimmer on labyrinths of my Past. 

God makes each heart a cathedral dim, 
With its vaults where gloomy vapours swim, 
And its altar burning still for Him. 
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I woke from my trance, in the church alone, 
And the church-bell marked that an hour had flown, 
As it pe^ed in a sombre monotone. 

Like a deep voice singing a noble song, 
It bade me arise, and amid the throng 
Keep bright my lamp, my courage strong. 
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Farewell, Luchon, Syren, smiling. 

Like a jewel set in snow, 
Let thy radiance rest, beguiling 

Distance dim with memory's glow. 

Fare thee well; but not for ever, 
Thou shalt lure our steps again, 

Back to wander by the river, 
Scale the height and scour the plain; 

Where the icy hills are keeping 
Nightly watch among the stars. 

And the summer rills are leaping 
Through and through their winter bars. 
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While the wreaths of rain are weaving 

Sunlit scarfs around the breast 
Of the mountain, upward heaving 

Frowning crags to shining crest 

Cataracts of mist are falling 

Into many a lonely lake, 
As aerial voices calling 

From our slumbers to awake. 

On, from crag to crag surrounding, 

Roll the floods of living spray, 
Through the vale the echoes bounding 

Answer to its lightning play. 

Down through seas of wood that cover 

Dark fir copse and shaggy wold, 
Down through meadows spangled over 

With their amethyst and gold : 

On and on the water streaming 
Runs through pastures, under trees 

Where the hyacinth is dreaming 
With the red anemones. 
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Farewell, lilies of the valley, 
"Valley of the Lily" too. 

Silent tarn and sparkling sally 
Of the waterfall— adieu ! 

Fare thee well, O Maladetta, 
Far among thy glaciers crowned ; 

Be my ransom to have set a 
Rhyme to that strange sound ! 

Farewell Luchon ; Syren, seated 
On the rock-ridge' glittering hem, 

Welcome us, when years have fleeted 
Pyrenean diadem ! 
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A line of light I it is the inland Sea, 

The least in compass and the first in fame; 
The gleaming of its waves recalls to me 
Full many an ancient name. 

As through my dreamland float the days of old, 
The forms and features of their heroes shine : 
I see Phoenician sailors bearing gold 
From the Tartessian mine. 

Seeking new worlds, storm-tossed Ulysses ploughs 

Remoter surges of the winding main ; 
And Grecian captains come to pay their vows, 
Or gather up the slain. 
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I see the temples of the " Violet Crown " 

Bum upward in the hour of glorious flight ; 
And mariners of imeclipsed renown, 

Who won the great sea fight. 

I hear the dashing of a thousand oars, 
The angry waters take a deeper dye ; 
A thousand echoes vibrate from the shores 
With Athens' battle cry. 

Again the Carthaginian rovers sweep, 

With sword and commerce, on from shore to shore : 
In visionary storms the breakers leap 
Round Syrtes, as of yore. 

Victory, sitting on the Seven Hills, 

Had gained the world when she had mastered thee : 
Thy bosom with the Roman war-note thrills, 
Wave of the inland sea. 

Then, singing as they sail in shining ships, 
I see the monarch minstrels of Romance, 
And hear their praises murmured through the lips 
Of the fair dames of France. 
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Across the deep another music swells, 

On Adrian bays a later splendour smiles; 
Power hails the marble city where she dwells 
Que^n of a hundred isles. 

Westward the galleys of the Crescent roam, 

And meet the Pisan challenge in the breeze, 
Till the long Dorian palace lords the foam 
With stalwart Genovese. 

But the light fades; the vision wears away; 

I see the mist above the dreary wave. 

Blow winds of Freedom, give another day 

Of glory to the brave ! 

1861. 
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Through surge of rain and roll of storm we came 

To the great Col that crests the mountain road ; 
Sudden the sunlight set the peaks aflame. 
The mists were driven abroad. 

And^ gleaming over all imagined glory, 

Rose the pure summits through the drift afar, 
As making true the elemental story 
Of vain Titanic war. 



The moon was mistress of the unruffled night : 

Over the tranquil dome, and riven Aiguille, 
Peerless Chamouni, bathed in silver light, 
In dreams I see thee still. 
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Love has her home in valleys, weaves her spells 

Of peace amid the pastures of the plain ; 
Breathing the air of forests Freedom dwells ; 
Cities are rife with pain. 

But nothing here is of a mortal strain, 

The icy star-light on the great white throne 
Freezes the poet's rapture, with disdain 
Of our weak undertone. 
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A kindlier morning flushed above the snows 

That glimmered, as we drove by stream and dell ; 
Behind, the cloud-like citadels arose 
And coldly smiled farewell. 



Familiar Leman, with her summer wave, 

Glittered before us, on Geneva's strand; 
Again her gentle waters seemed to lave 
The shores of faery land. 
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De Stael and satire greet us, as we sail 

Where Coppet's spires and village hamlets shine. 
Thou had'st thy wrongs, fair wit, yet who could rail 
At exile such as thine? 

Lausanne, and memories of a grander name ! 

The historian of the Eternal City fills 
The world, and here he firmly built his fame 
Beneath the Eternal Hills. 



Now Chillon's portals overlook the deep, 

And Freedom's late uplifted banners float 
O'er the grim gates, long used to guard the keep, 
The dungeon, and the moat. 

Bid ghastly memories of the Past adieu. 

Far snows of Dent du Midi, clear of stain. 
Let man no longer mock the pure deep blue 
With rusty bolt and chain. 
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Villeneave ! The baxk is vaitiDg with the oar 

To bear us swiftly oror shining seas, 
Seeking beyond the moontaxn-shadoved shore 
The isle of waving trees. 

The poets' toy — a g^littering rock of green, 

Byron's and SheOe/s hamit — ^its branches lie 
Over a single emerald, set between 
Sapphires of earth and sky. 



Another island, in another sea. 

Here dwelt the visionary sage (tf France 
Alone, and, in the air of Freedom free, 
Wove out his wild romance. 



Blow northern breeze, our bright week's journey done, 

O'er Zurich's waters, reddening in the west 
Fair is the dty in the setting sun, 
And sweet the hour of rest 
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Sigi Sllttibjejck. 

Up among the chamois, 

Far above the world 1 
Creeping up the valleys 

Cottage smoke is curled. 

Round about our ramparts 

Crimson clouds arise ; 
Only stars are o'er us, 

Deep in summer skies. 

Peaks and burning ridges 
Pierce through waves of gold , 

Sets the sun for ever 
As it did of old. 
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Tower and town and village, 
Restless hum of men, 

Strife and war and rumour 
Are beneath our ken. 

From all earth's commotions 
Here the soul is free; 

Faintly ^s the murmur 
Of the distant sea. 

Glaciers glowing round us 
Mark the evening's flight, 

Glisten in the morning, 
Glimmer in the night 

These the only changes 
In our rocky home, — ' 

Passing of the shadows 
O'er the aery dome. 

Here, in sultry noontide. 
Heaven is pouring down 

Shafts of light unbroken, 
On the mountain's crown. 
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Here, in tempest battle, 
Thunder-bolts are hurled; 

Up among the chamois 
Far above the world I 
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The lake beneath, and the city, 
And the quiet glorious hills, 

Bending beneath the sunset. 
With strong submissive wills : 

The mound above, and the ramparts, 
And the river that swiftly flows, 

Between the walls, to the meadows : 
In the evening's deep repose. 

Three towers above, in the sunlight, 
Are gleaming in burnished gold, 

Over one the twilight is creeping, 
It stands in the shadow, cold: — 

Four stages of life recalling — 
Our birth, our love, our toil. 

And the last that lies in the shadow. 
And waits to receive the spoil. 

G 
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Lion-like the warders lie 

Round the royal gate, 
Meeting, with a steadfast eye, 

Stomis of evil fate. 
The maddened masses glare 
On the Swiss guards standing there, 
The Fleur de Lys' unshaken shield 
Ready to fall, but not to yield. 
Faithful to a ruined cause. 
Rashly brave, yet not in vain. 
They left their memories to sustain 

A nobler strife : 
Bulwarks of the ancient laws. 

And lavish of heroic life. 
Back to their native hills their spirits flew, 
And, claiming kindred with her chosen few, 
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Because they fought as wisely as they knew 
Shades of ancestral greatness found them true. 

Round about the Lion rock 

Tempests beat, the thunder shock 

Never smites the granite wall, 

Fitting cenotaph of those 

Resting when their work was done, 

Loyal to the setting sun : 

Lion-like was their fall. 

Lion-like their repose. 
Grand monimient of good and evil deeds, 
Fixed firmly in the country of two creeds. 
The shadows of her glory and her shame 
Flit round thee. Be the mercenaries' name 

Forgotten in the soldiers' fame. 
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Lion-like the archer stands, 

With the clanging bow, 
And the arrow in his hands, 

As he stood there, long ago. 
I hear the sounding string: 
I see the father fling 

A look of rage and woe 
Around the hostile ring. 
The shaft is driven home 

To endless praise. 
While the twin bolt that he holds. 
That his fiery grasp enfolds 

Is kept for other days. 

. . • . . 

I see him in the foam 
Of tempests, tossed in rocky ways. 
He leaps ashore, and dwells with wills 
Like his among the thunderous hills. 
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I watch the mustering of his band, 
Like torrents rolling to the strand. 
Arrows of freedom dart ; his hand 
Chases the scourges from the land. 



The statue stands, whose tale is told, 

Full often still in Uri's bay, 

In cottage homes, when evening grey 

Steals over Uri's peaks of gold. 

The hero song of ages old, 

The history of their warrior bold. 



Moveless the marble features ; yet Despair 
And Exultation and Revenge are there : 
The gathering of the clouds of wrath, the form 
Of Victory, shadowed through the storm. 
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9ere k Chat0e* 

Two great names carved upon a simple stone, 
Two great hearts mouldering *neath the same green 
grass, 

The patriot's voice, the poet's softer tone. 
Ceasing together into silence pass. 

The one was bred to arms, and served the State ; 

Soldier and senator he stood his ground; 
A star of battle — ruler of debate, 

Firm against hostile ranks or storms of sound. 

A spotless knight of France, he knew to wield 
Weapons of reason keener than his sword. 

" Twas yesterday that I refused to yield 

To force ; to-day I come to keep my word." 
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The lines are there in iron, countersigned 

By Manuel, who assailed the people's wrongs: 

With his some happy choice has intertwined 
The memoiy of him who sung their songs. 

Beranger, bard of cottage homes and king 
Of cottage hearts, around thy shrine are hung 

Their votive wreaths : the village maidens bring 
The wild spring flowers I see so sweetly strung. 

Old men and youths pay homage to thy name, 
And every hamlet must its offering send. 

This little crown is worth all Caesar's fame, 
"A poor man's tribute to his father's friend." 

Dost thou look down from some serener shore, 
Dear poet, on this gentle spot of earth ? 

Is it net something to be held in store 
Forever by the land that gave thee birth? 

And here, where yet the weeping willows wave, 
And many a tear bedews the mossy bed, 

I muse on memories of the double grave, 

On great deeds done and great things nobly said. 



/• 
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Peace to the ashes of the good and brave ! 

They rest, secure of change whatever betide, 
Beneath the soil they lived to grace and save, 

The soldier and the singer side by side. 
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Cits S^0nntt0. 



I. 



SAN SEBATIEN. 



The Atlantic rolls around a fort of Spain : 

Old towers and bastions looming o'er the sea; 

The yellow banner floating, torn yet free; 
Cannon and shell, the trumpets martial strain 
Bring memories of thy greatness back, in vain. 

The shadow of the past is over thee. 

Grey cenotaph of Roland's chivalry. 
And glories that can never come again. 
Balconied streets, the scenes of stubborn fight 

In the red days of siege, and terraced squares. 
And bright eyes gleaming through the veil of night. 

And feet that climb the long cathedral stairs 
So softly; — every sight and soimd recalls 
Spain's worn-out flag above the ruined walls. 
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Cits Siminete. 



II. 



GENEVA. 



Here, centuries ago, Geneva rose, 
Cradled in storms, until the iron will 
Of her great preacher bade the waves be still. 

Cold Protestant ! the stream of passion flows 

More calmly in thy haven of repose : 

Even in thy welcome there is something chill, 
As if the glaciers of the far white hill 

Crept round thee, with the shadow of its snows. 

Refuge of exiles, he who made thee so 
Moved in a narrow path yet mounted high. 

Rock-rooted in his creed, he learnt to know 
Nothing of Nature's magnanimity : 

His sword-like spirit, darting keenly, made 

His name a portent, and the world afraid. 
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III. 



PARIS. 



Imperial mistress of a thousand shows ! 

City scarce second in the world's renown, 

Thy baubles are a sceptre and a crown, 
To play with as thy favour comes and goes. 
Between thy palaces the river flows 

Smiling, yet mindful of the Bastille's frown, 

Its fall — ^and his who hurled old Empires down. 
As he went crashing to his fiery close : 

He watches silent on his column there; 
Lights gleam beneath, crowds flow, and coursers 
prance. 

The night is dazzled by the sound and glare 
Of chariots, that through green Elysiums glance. 

All that there is of pleasure is most fair, 
The type and cynosure of courtly France. 



/ 
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Cits S^0niut0. 



IV. 



LONDON. 



Dim miles of smoke behind — I look before, 
Through looming curtains of November rain, 
Till eyes and ears are weary with the strain : 

Amid the glare and gloom, I hear the roar 

Of life's sea, beating on a barren shore. 
Terrible arbiter of joy and pain 1 
A thousand hopes are wrecks of thy disdain ; 

A thousand hearts have learnt to love no more. 

Over thy gleaming bridges, on the street 

That ebbs and flows beneath the silent dome, 

Life's pulse is throbbing at a fever heat 
City of cities — battlefield and home 

Of England's greatest, greatly wear their spoils, 

Thou front and emblem of the world's toils. 
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White cliff of England 
Caressed by the sea, 

Still in my heart 

There's a comer for thee. 

Back from the mountains 

Of southern lands, 
Back from the long shores 

Of glittering sands ; 

Back from the vistas 

Of olive and vine, 
From valleys where roses 

With oranges twine; 
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From plains that have reddened 
On mornings of story, 

From lofty cathedrals 
And citadels hoary; 

While the sound ot great armies 
Still rings in my ears, 

The gleam of the ramparts 
Of England appears. 

Bulwarks of freedom, 

Coldly ye shine 
Over the breakers' 

White crested line. 

We have come back again 

Over the foam, 
Here is my battlefield, 

Here is my home. 

White cliff of England 
Caressed by the sea. 

Still in my heart 
Is a comer for thee. 
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What saw I most in Genoa to remember 

As fittest theme for rhymster^s kty ? 
Not the stroi^ moles, nor die welUortresded harboor < 

Nor the arsenal that lords the hxj. 

Nor the great statue of the maoffA Cc^mftboi^ 

On allegoric Ka\^^mt latsed. 
Nor all the glory of the wamtnex g^dtMf 

Nor church nor fActatc, famed Mtd f^ai^e^l. 

But in a quiet comer of the palace^ 
Niched, like a saint, within the wall^ 

A silent instrument of mi^tf mt»ic 
That erewhile held the world in thralls 
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Broken it lay, as some deep dinted armour 

Worn by a Paladin of old, 
A single string, across the bridge still straggling, 

With the frayed bow, its story told. 

For not the staff itself of Alexander, 
Nor the iron crown of Charlemagne, 

Nor all the trophies of the true Napoleon, 
Were symbols of more royal reign. 

Than this frail wooden relic of the magic 

By which the master knew to win 
All hearts that listened to the soul-compelling 

Paganini's violin ! 
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1865. 

All down the Chesapeake, 
We ran from Baltimore, 

And, behind us in the creek, 
Heard a rival's furnace roar. 

As we watched her funnels flare, 
"Td not be in her, I guess," 

Said our captain, " if she dare 
To make her distance less." 

But, all night long, the race 
Made the waters foam and glow 

Till at dawn we found our place 
The first by Fort Munroe. 

H 
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Then, up the slow James river, 
With battle red no more. 

We sailed, through the golden shiver 
Of reeds along the shore ; 

By swamp and tangled glade, 
Batteries and sentry towers, 

Dim lines of palisade. 
And sultry autumn flowers. 

By Appomattox' banks, 
And Pocahontas' mound. 

To where the rebel ranks 

Clung to their vantage ground. 

There, in the evening light, 
I saw the long grass grow. 

In ghastly glory bright. 
Ghoul of the dead below. 

Their bones unburied bleach 

Where the black charge was driven, 

Vain on the bellowing breach, 
By fires of fury riven. 
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Ramparts, well named of hell,** 
Ere hence your champions hurled, 

Closed their bad fight, and fell 
A warning to the world. 

Again — in morning's gleam. 

We steered our silent way 
To where, above the stream, 

Ashes of Richmond lay. 

I looked on the Libby's den. 

In the bandits' ruined hold. 
The grave of valiant men 

In want and filth and cold.*^ 

Through many a northern street, 

I saw the shadows crawl: 
Remnants, with weary feet. 

Of that accursed thrall. 

Grim ghosts to haunt the sleep 

Of Freedom's fellest foe, 
Whom the stem warders keep 

Fettered in Fort Monroe. 
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The roar of Niagara** dies away, 

The fever heats of war and traffic fade, 

While the soft twilight melts the glare of day 
In this new Helicon, the Muses' glade. 

The roof that sheltered Washington's retreat, 
Thy home of homes, America, I find 

In this memorial mansion, where we greet 
The full-toned lyrist, with the gentle mind. 

Here have thy chosen spirits met and flowered. 
Season on season, 'neath magnetic spells 

Of him who, in his refuge, rose-embowered, 
Remote from touch of envious passion dwells. 
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Here Concord's sage** and Harvard's wit contend. 
The wise, the true, the leam^ of the land, 

Grave thoughts, gay fantasies together blend 
In genial converse, 'neath his fostering hand. 

With other forms than those of mortal guest 
The house is haimted; visions of the mom. 

Voices of night that soothe the soul to rest. 
Attend the shapes, by aery wand reborn. 

Serene companions of a vanished age, 

Noiseless they tread the once familiar floors; 

Or, later offspring of the poefs page 
Throng the threshold, crowd the corridors. 

Sweet Preciosa down the listening stair 
Flutters expectant where Victorian sings; 

Evangeline, with cloistral eyes of prayer, 
Folds her white hands, in shade of angels' wings. 

Castilian conquesadors pace the hall, 

Or red-skinned warriors pass the challenge round, 
Or Minnehaha's laughter, as the fall 

Of woodland waters, makes a silver sound. 
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Thor rolls the thunders of his fiery vaunt, 
The answering battle bums in Olaf s eyes, 

Or love crowned Elsie, lures us with the chaunt 
That lulled the waves, 'neath star-hung Genoan 
skies. 

Here grim-faced captains of colonial days 
Salute the builders of old German rh3rme ; 

And choral troops of children hymn the praise 
Of their own master minstrel of all time. 

Fair shrine of pure creations ! linger long 
His bright example, may his fame increase: 

Discord nor distance ever dim his song. 
Whose ways are pleasantness, whose paths are 
peace. 

Nor Hawthorne's manse, with ancient moss bespread, 
Nor Irving's hollow is with rest so rife. 

As this calm haven, where the leaves are shed 
Round Indian summers of a golden life. 
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Far in the west, a windy music rings 
The names of citadels of dim renown — 

Of Lyonnesse, the sunken beach of kings, 
Tintagd's height and mystic Uther's crown. 

It tells of fights a thousand years ago, 
Of banners waving round the rocky wall. 

The strifes of heroes and their overthrow, 
When the same surges wailed for Arthur's ialL 

Old monks are chaunting, in forgotten towers. 
To kneeling knights, and, under shade, is seen 

Launcelot stealing from the royal bowers 
Wth guilty Guinevere, the glorious queen. 
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High on the guarded mount th' Archangel's sword 
Wrathfiilly gleams on Marazion's spoil, 

And ruined chieftains cross the craggy ford, 
While grim Tregeagle plies his endless toil. 

The wraiths of ages pass, of leagued crusades, 
Plantagenet and stately Tudor days ; 

With fleeing foemen and with mourning maids, 
And rival Roses sung in vanished lays. 

Fair, mid the changeful lights of stranded time. 
Are April spring-tides, mingling smiles and tears, 

Serener loves that sue for softer rhyme, 

Beauties that blush, like morning, through the years. 

But the winds whistle to a sterner tune. 
The breakers boom along the barren shore, 

Recalling, in the notes of some wild rune, 
Th' invader's pride, the avenging battle's roar. 

I see the galleons of insulting Spain 

The sport of northern gales and English skiffs ; 
I hear the loud laugh of the Cornish main. 

And Freedom shouting from her iron cliffs. 
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Terrors to tyrants are Trelawneys found, 
As the stout bishop bold for truth to die, 

AVhile thirty thousand chaunted underground 
The song that clamoured for "the reason why." 

Another valour reigns, th' adventurous heart 
Rifles far regions for the teeming shires ; 

The fastness falls, appears the thronging mart, 
And, o'er the labouring mine, the furnace' fires. 

Still in dark nights the wrecking tempest raves 
That tossed the Norland pirates of fierce fame, 

While captains, loyal to their heaving graves. 
Bear through the storm an undiminished name. 

Fresh fancies stir us, as the ages roll; 

Still, underneath the varying effort, lies, 
Ebbing and flowing, the same human soul. 

And the old priest returns in altered guise. 

These rocks re-echo the resounding voice 
Of the great preacher with the narrow creed. 

Pressing our rich life to a single choice, 
Yet sowing hungry soil with fruitful seed. 
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A new day dawns and grants a grander grace 
Than thine, good shepherd of the Cornish fold. 

We read the mighty records of our race, 
And trust the eternal Forces as of old. 

We have the faith that in the stars above — 
The sky, the hills, the message of the sea — 

Are signs of wonder, majesty, and love, 
The beacons of the nobler earth to be. 
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Cfa SDOwy Alps and tossii^ seas. 
To me, an idle wandeiery comes 

A menuHj widi tbe ncHtfaem breeze — " 
A touch of hands from English homes. 

I roam 'mid mins rich in £une. 
And on the days of glory muse, 

When Carthage, with her heart aflame. 
Wrestled with Rome for Syracuse. 

While Clio bids to wider themes, 
To strike a lyre with sterner strings, 

And mingle with remoter dreams 
The fights of old Phoenician kings. 



r 
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But this fair shore, where roses dwell, 
And reaches of the silver main, 

Encircled by the Golden Shell, 
Demand from me a softer strain. 

So, loitering up Sicilian glades, 
And climbing cliffs that Pindar sung, 

I gather flowers, 'neath olive shades, 
To speak to thee in English tongue. 

No brighter hues around were spread, 
When Proserpine, with all her girls, 

Forgat the hours on Enna's mead. 
Nor gentler breezes fanned her curls. 

In far green valleys, I forget 

The whole dim world of strife and care ; 
The Graces wreathe their dances yet. 

With them I breathe a calmer air. 

The hopes that have a second birth 
Revive, fresh splendours are unfurled, 

And, treading on a kindlier earth, 
I realise a wider world. 
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Still, 'mid these realms of antique art, 
Of classic sculpture, Arab dome, 

And tropic fragrance, half my heart 

Points, with my compass, o'er the foam. 

Not wholly in the Syren's thrall, 
I set afloat my random rhymes; 

And pluck the branches that recall 
The message borne from colder climes. 

The lily's light, the violet's ray 

Purpling, like eve, in this rich sky; 

And daisies, blooming where the day 
Beams with an ever azure eye. 

Receive these blossoms of the year, 
Grown, where eternal summer smiles, 

Round the great gorge, without a peer, 
In this the pearl of all the isles. 



"5 
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Feb. 1870. 

Beneath the dome of domes, the Power exalting 
That, o'er the wrecks of Capitolian Jove, 
Raised up the Cross of universal Love, 

To be the portent of more Hate and Terror 
Than aught that owns its birth 
To dim Religions of the older earth, 

Slowly I saw the long procession moving. 
In more than Pagan pomp it passed along — 
In blare of trump and organ roll of song, 

That through the arches and the aisles went 
pealing — 
In all the hues arrayed 
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Tliat Suiuitiou. or Czsss' pndc 
FrcRn boands of Gfansteodom &e condare ga th ered: 

Priest, Bishop, Cardiiial, Fatrianh , and King, 

With gold and crimson, cope and stc^ to bring 
Tribute to him who wore the great tiaxa; 

(While hj his side the shame 

Of Bourixm, NapiesT aikd batcher, came^) 
To add the we^;ht of jet another fible 

To creeds afareadj hnkgn hj die strain. 

And bind men's spirits by another diain. 
Idly for dns ye meet in donds of incense ; 

Idfy would ye restore 

The ni^t whose ^>eQs outworn are feared no 
more. 
In the fresh mom with cmward life reviving ! 

E'en as I look, die foc^ish pageant &des: 

I hear die stout axe ringing throng the glades 
Felled by the picmeers of western forests. 

And this poor passing show 

Seems a consumptive Faith's k^ hectic glow. 
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SBti00thor attb Bimmenthal. 

I. SYREN. 

Enough of snow-clad glory, mountains hoary, 
Of peaks and ridges in the chill starlight, 

Of icy falls that leap from lonely summits, 
And all the desolation of the night 

In meadow grasses, under glacier passes. 
After the Weissthor, sweet the Zimmenthal. 

Come down, proud fool, from heights that flout the 
morning. 
To dance with love around the All^e-saal. 

As west wind flowing, after east wind blowing, 
Is perfect pleasure, after perfect pain. 

So is the rest that waits us in the valley, 
Beneath the battle's unrewarded strain. 
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SBeiedtlurr anb BimmenthaL 

II. ANTI-SYREN. 

So, bora of yester-mom and old to-day, 

He lays his araiour down, and takes his way 

Through flowers and smiles, with his high birthright 

sold, 

And talents cast into the common mould; 

Till, with the world's acclaim, he lingers on 

A foot-sore life, the soul being dead and gone, 

And finds it palsied, when he bids to cease 

Strong pain of passion for a feeble peace. 

To him winds wander reckless of mankind ; 

The tall trees grow, the planters left behind. 

His faith, 'mid fear, drags on her wounded wing; 

His love is languid, and his hope is sere. 

The spring is bitter, yet it is the spring. 

But drenched in darkness is the dying year. 

I 
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Back from far Sicilian valleys, 

Monreali's jewelled shrine, 
Syracusan ramparts, frownmg 

O'er Asopus' reedy line. 

Back from where the floods of Etna 
Roll to the Catanian shore, 

Tauromeni's temples crumble 
On the rocks they crowned of yore. 

Back from Baiae^s pearly waters, 
Soft Sorrento's groves of gold, 

From where cloisters of Amalfi 
Greyly cling to ledges bold. 

From the sunsets over Ischia, 
Bright Pompeii's buried homes. 

From the old world's central grandeur, 
Roman columns. Papal domes. 
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Back from Dorian marbles mirrored 

In the hush of summer sea, 
From St Gotthard's refuge hailing 

Uri*s crags of liberty. 

From arfete of Monte Rosa, 
Terror cliflfs that daunt the snow, 

Down whose slope the Lauwine thunders 
While the Lyskamm gleams below. 

Back from Macugnaga, nestled 
'Mid Anzasca's twilight bowers, 

From the glacier torrents, girding 
AU^e Blanche's thousand flowers. 

From the deeps of German forests. 
Echoing with the pine-trees' crash. 

Called across the whitening ridges 
By our island Ranz de Vaches. 
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Jlmmergatt 187 1. 

Bavaria's bran-new stucco** Athens left, — 
We came, by straggling stream and sheltered dale, 

To the quaint village, in the mountain cleft. 
That duly re-enacts the old world tale; 

Birth, death, and resurrection of the Man 
Divine, who bore the weight of all our woe ; 

The simple peasants blending in their plan. 
Pageant and myth and dream of long ago. 

Greek chorus, mediaeval mystery, 
Symbol and fact are strangely intertwined, 

In this rehearsal of the History 
By reverence guarded and by faith refined. 

As the great human Book, whence each essays 
To find the warrant of his well-worn creed, 

So is this living record, that pourtrays 

Life's frustrate anguish and the martyr's meed. 
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S^chtDslbach f^ebiditeb. 1873. 

Slowly steals the music over 
All the hillsides' waving green, 

Where, on fields of daisied clover, 
Rain-drops lie in summer sheen : 

Rain-drops under sunshine lying. 
Grief that smiles on victory. 

Glad life's laughter, sad life's sighing, 
Meet in mingled melody. 

Hark the drums and clarions waken 
Sterner strains that thrill afar; 

Yonder pine tree tops are shaken 
With the echoes of the war. 

Now, I hear the C3nnbals clashing; 

After glory comes the dance. 
Eyes, on iron-crosses flashing. 

Where are they that fell in France ? 
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Underneath the linden alley, 
By the Brunnen's merry flow, 

For the lost flowers of the valley 
Flutes are breathing dirges low. 

Sailiog up the mighty river, 
Saw I Koln's Cathedral soar. 

By the stream that's yours forever. 
By the altar on the shore. 

Be that growing grandeur token 
Of your greatness, lands re-wed ; 

But your bonds are hearts half-broken. 
And your dowries are the dead. 

Russ and Scot and Dane assemble, 
Swell Germania's glittering throng: 

Widows weep and children gambol 
Tlirough this hour of even song. 

Homeward melt they: the soft twilight 
Folds in sleep the silent ways; 

While I, from my lonely skylight, 
Vainly dream of vanished days. 
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I. EVENING. 

Columns of cloud and wreaths of mist are rolled, 
Sun-smitten, rainbow-checkered, through the vale, 
Where fir-fringed torrents chaunt to toil and stress. 
The Jungfrau, Monch, and Eiger cleave the surge ; 
Gleaming, like ghosts of worlds, that interchange, 
Oracles mightier than Dodona's wood, 
Dim revelations of the youth of years : 
Questionless prophets of the time to be, 
When Ufe shall seethe to silence at their base : 
Spirits that front the fount of light, in scorn 
Of undercurrents, rivals of the sky, 
Serene companions of the firmament. 
Nearer the Presence, pillars of the Throne. 
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Hourly the winnowing fans of evening creep 
O'er lichen, rock, and cataract-beaten stream. 
From golden glow to violet shadow paled, 
Higher and higher drifting, till the crest 
Melts in the dying notes of flickering day, 
And all is still, as on Himila's peaks 
That point the pathway to Nirvana's calm. 



II. NIGHT. 

Aylmer, Imboden, Bohren heap the fire : 
Perched on the icy ledge, we vigil keep. 
Crossed by weird bars of dream ; while steel cold 

stars 
Shine over silver seas of solitude. 
All voiceless, save for under-glacier song, 
That sounds a dateless triumph, saying : — " We were 
Robes of the mountains ere your race began 
To fret about their borders, and shall be 
The same white splendour round their citadels. 
When ye have ceased to trouble : all may change ; 
But avalanche on avalanche alone 
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WHI nab. wad, xasCr the caBsteQstKXis bom 
SnFrnrp^Hh wtex 2II joor kin harre passed jlww.^ 
So foaea tbe Esstit. bdnce die age ot foam; 
Agim, a aagB ten, wfien fevered Id^ 
Is kEod m. dos^ to seal the tombs vtth sao«r. 
Teosntleas mooalo^d; ^M^'trng hush the htlb 
Antwfpgte dij nifstic empire take 
Oar bnpgth, as rnrerwe to die etenial Totd. 
That, struggle cfasfn^ knows no tears Rmt Io«k 
Anginsh of cancelled lore, or headlong hopes 
Stamped down to darkness. Let the impartisil Xi^l 
Slay OS with sflence, and defraud our foe& 



HL MORNING. 

Scarce shiverii^ into life, with stricken limbs« 
Through miles of desolation, on we crawled ; 
Shame-goaded, as the rear-ranks of the world. 
Fettered in ordered file, self-rendered slaves, 
Each inly banning his elected way, 
And thirsting for the chalet in the dale; 
Yet straining on, with knit-defiant brows, 
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Till the faint maiden flush of morning struck 
The Finster-Aar-Hom, and a rose-leaf shower 
Flooded the abysmal rocks, by lightning riven : 
Echoes of dawn from height to height were caught, 
Then tossed in storm of rubies ; all the hues 
Transfiguring, of the Apocalypse 
Smote down the serried flanks, and passionate 
Swept o'er us: as. inspired by wine or love, 
Luxe of vain love, or phantom fame, or scare 
Of himted beast or gold-distracted man. 
Or faith of pilgrim set on saintly prize, 
By slippery crack and cleft, we scaled the steep 
And beat the clear crisp ridges to our will; 
Till, on the summit of the sun-drenched crag, 
We stood, as Youth on his first victory, 
And, stung by air and light etherial, sang 
A fearless challenge to the cliffs* of fear. 



♦The Schreckhom. 
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(M house by kindred tenanted of old, 
Shelter of dearer kin in nearer days, 
Thy windows grey, o'er seas of russet gold, 
Billows of broom and purpling heather, gaze, 
And catch the murmuring sweep of silver 

reaches, 
'Mid dark fir groves and falling leaves of 
Deecnes* 

From wild Mamlom forest's farthest hills. 

The crag-bound Lyon tumbles to the Tay, 
That bears the tribute of a thousand rills. 
By Edradynate on to Logierait; 

Then rolls, exulting in its gathered glory, 
Down the great glen of Athole's ancient story. 



/ 
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Manor of Derculich lake, where morning's glow 

On Farragon salutes Schiehallion's crest, 
Long smile thy casements o*er the river's flow, 
Where I have found a dewy autumn rest : 

And, ages hence, thy ruins linger, dreaming 
O'er bounteous waves through gentle valleys 
gleaming. 
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Sit. $01 be IPeon. 

In Finisterre, between two winding bays 

Where northern billows beat the craggy shore, 
Steeped in a dream of dim religious days, 
The sombre village nestles as of yore: 
Careless of changes come and gone, 
St Pol de L^on slumbers on. 



Safe in the hush of convent hall, and spire 

Star-lit by foils that pierce the tapering stone, 
While anthems echo through the listening choir. 
Or monk or sister haunts the aisles alone. 
Remote from ways of modem strife 
Lingers the mediaeval life. 
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Pinnacle, turret, belfry, shaft and tower, 

Cloister and transept keep the same repose ; 
As, in secluded haunt, the lily flower. 
In white tranquillity, regardless grows; 
While, o'er the sheltered garden wall. 
The tides of passion rise and fall 



Ere the ninth Louis led the last crusade. 

This Breton Minster was a beacon light, 
^rene in distance and secure in shade 

From sound of Cregy's charge or Poitiers' fight ; 
Nor storm of Jacquerie awoke, 
Nor Agincourt the silence broke. 



The Maid whose lustre shames the envious years, 

Rekindles Freedom in a thankless land; 
The Sceptre^® oversways the banded peers; 
Rash Francis yields to Charles' o'er-mastering 
hand: 
New worlds are found, new creeds have birth, 
Here all is of the earlier earth. 
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On RoscoflPs" ledge alights the Fay, whose spell 
Lures love to death, first Queen of Ronsard's lays : 
Now it is " Henri Quatre et Gabrielle," 
And now the shifting tune is "Louis Treize:*' 
Let mistress rule, or courtiers lie, 
Here vespers chime where singes die. 



Richelieu may write and reign, or Mazarin 

Crush in his coils of craft the wrestling Fronde, 
Turenne or Cond^ rival laurels win 
To grace the "grand Monarque:" fer leagues 
beyond 
The cannon music on the Rhine, 
They worship here in peace divine. 



The clash and clamour of the ceaseless firay, 

Round Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, beats: 
Oigies of Orleans stain the graceless day, 
And Rosbach crowns a kingdom. In these streets, 
Nought but the lapse of time is told. 
And shepherds* tales to simple fold. 
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The Earthquake of uplifted misery shakes 

Peoples and princes, ancient Faith and Throne: 
On wastes of snow the Gallic fury breaks : 
Caged in his isle the Eagle dies alone : 
On this, far-drawn, sequestered strand 
They roll the chaunts of Hildebrand. 



Again the Drapeau of the Fleur-de-Lys 

Flaunts forth and falls ; but Blanche or Oriflamme 
Or Rouge or Tricolor, by this strange sea. 
Seem as the interchange of breeze and calm : 
Through all life's tempests come and gone, 
St Pol de L^on slumbers on. 
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S^t (Sturgat 1873. IP'iEnturi 

Look from our window, Love, across our world ; 

Here, at St Enogat, beside the sea, 

A quiet comer of the ancient Earth, 

A sleepy village near the gay Dinard, 

Refuge of lazy folk and lowing kine ; 

Beneath, — our garden grove, where on the tree 

Slowly the apple bronzes, round the edge 

The grape is purpling, as the autumn wears 

Slowly to winter, dropping leaf by leaf 

On rich damp soil, where weeds and grass decay, 

And mosses slowly gather on the mould: 

Beyond, — the toil, the tempest, the desire. 

And all the shifting glories of the deep 

That smiles or glooms, chameleon-like, from gold 

To grey or green or azure, silver-dashed, 

K 
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Swept by swift passions, as a Breton heart : 
Eastward, — St Malo's spire, o'er bastioned walls, 
Flushes its fret-work 'neath the mom. The West 
Fenced by the beacon headland, braves the roll 
Atlantic, breaking on a hundred isles. 
That come and go, with every ebb reborn 
And every flow reburied; while, in front, 
White sails, from England, haunt the ocean rim. 
Would that no ship were hither bound for me, 
With summons from our dream-land to the day ! 
Here might we rest, and let the lapping waves 
Recount our wanderings o'er, in measured calm. 
Here have we found a haven, far withdrawn 
From change and worry, weariness and war. 
From jarring creeds, each absolute to bind 
With narrow chains ; fierce factions ; rival wits, 
Each wrestling for the lead in Babel's tower. 
Scorning and scorned, and fed on wrongs and 

spites ; 
From those who fight with brushes, batons, pens, 
Discords of Music, enmities of Art, 
And critic owlets, hooting back the men 
Who hold, aloof from self-praised cliques, their way ; 
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From crowds that clamour on the heels of power, 
Mob-moving brawlers and exalted boors ; 
From all the roar of ignorant hate that raves 
In Narragonia's Hjrperbor^n halls; 
From ingrate envy's malice ; nestled far, 
As in a quiet comer of our lives : 
Entrenched upon this margin of the main, 
From rude intrusion safe, that hems the sky 
Round every fastness of the inland hills. 
Here might we seek the rest, by longing raised 
To be our restless being's goal and crown : 
As in the solitude when, after storms. 
Night waves the discord of the day aside. 
Here let us be ourselves — ^the masquerade 
Of coward custom closed — serene and free. 
Careless, content, secure; as, on the £all 
Of childhood's Sabbaths, in the wasteful woods, 
Or stretched on heather braes, in afternoons, 
We listened to the hum of laden bees. 
Booming in gladness of their harvest home; 
While, o'er the beach, all streams of strife were 

drowned 
In the full murmur of the summer sea. 
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Here might we linger, loitering peaceful years, 
Till, in the moonlight of our waning time, 
I ask, as now when Hesper throws his ray 
Through the rich sunset on the rippling shore, 
Ix)ok from our window, Love, across our world. 



III. 



In Jlcmoriaitt. 



1 
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Oxford, 1862. 

Spirit of flame, from th* empyrean lent 
To be the beacon of our youth's desire, 
When the slow paces of the white-robed choir 
Followed the frame that was thy fragile tent, 
The Heavens had called thee back from banishment. 
Fount of high thoughts that noble deeds inspire, 
Unfaltering gentleness and tranquil fire 
Glowed quenchless through each wan worn lineament. 
Scarred with the painful love of human kind, 
Irradiate now with passing from the strife. 
The lore of ages centered in thy mind : 

" Peace and goodwill " the rubric of thy life : 
Modest as maid, thou wert Truth's champion bom 
To chasten Falsehood, to the core, with scorn. 
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1874. 
I. 

So, in the wailing of the winter wind, 
The grand and genial spirit passed away : 
Flown from the stately form and tranquil clay — 

I'he mates and clients of the master mind. 

Where shall we wander in the world to find 
His wisdom, wit, and fancies, wont to play. 
Like sunshine, round the burden of the day? 

Are gifts like these to dust with dust consigned? 

In manhood's breast the fresh faith of a child 
To champion beauty in the age of yore ; 

Firm without rancour, without weakness mild, 
A lyric genius, brightening legal lore, 

Chivalric honour, gravity, and grace 

Are locked in lasting memories of his race. 
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II. 



Slowly, the sacred pageant passed through all 
The moummg city, in the mourning land. 
Where never larger heart nor kindlier hand 

Than his had lain beneath the silent pall; 

Summoned from judgment by the Judge's call. 
Roll requiem, through the arches, to the band 
Of elder comrades on the shining strand : 

On us bereft the shades of evening fall. 

O never cancelled loss ! ye solemn towers, 

Hallow the tomb to which his course has run ; 

While, in the fashion of the fleeting hours, 
The fickle throngs announce new reigns begun. 

Boys whom he made will patronize his powers, 
And pay their tribute to the rising sun. 
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S^S^tUB 9^i>^u. 



I. 



As one who, from a night of sultry dreams, 
Walks forth into the kingdom of the mom, 
Himself a portion of the day new bom. 

Whose freshness flows in soul-reviving streams ; 

E'en such a light of Resurrection beams 
On him who, tempest-tost and travel worn. 
Finds refuge from the crowds of care and scom, 

Where, o'er the flowery hills, thy presence gleams. 

Around, the garden of an English shire 

Spreads fragrant summer 'neath the breezy downs; 

Within, through sun and moon, the vestal fire 
Of genius, set in perfect manhood, crowns 

Our bravest hopes of conquest in the strife, 

By thy pure pattern of a Poet's life. 

Barton End, June, 1873. 
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II. 



Fling lilies lightly on the laureate bier, 
Where rests the garment of a soul as white, 
Fled from the changing fields of bloom and blight. 

Strew the late rose, and let the mourning year 

Drop asters, £iir as Hope outshining Fear; 
Plant the pure Cross that marks the finished fight — 
The consummation of a Christian knight; 

The world's regret, the heaven's recovered peer. 
Let all things lovely where his relics lie 

Hover around his sleep : may sweet birds sing, 
And soft winds, gentle to the gentle, sigh. 

Chanting his music, and from spring to spring 
Castilian grace and English chivalry 

Rise from his dust through ages blossoming. 

Painswick Cemetery, Sept, 1874. 
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IVe known men famed in science, swift and wise 
To somid the deeps, or count the sands, pr trace 
Planets and suns in their majestic race, 

Who look around them with the cold grey eyes 

That take no touch of feeling from the skies. 
But few there are who, in their huntsman chase 
Of stars or elements, keep fast a place 

In hearts attuned to human sympathies. 
Of such wert thou, whose passion, ever young, 

Still glowed unquenched beneath that weight of lore : 
Sage, poet, friend, whose ready lyre has rung 

Quaternion music and the loves of yore. 

Where is thy spirit, childlike, pure, and true. 

In the far space thou taught'st to gauge anew ? 
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Feb. 23, 1873. 

The preacher ceased: swift flew the whisper chill; 
Then rang the message of our master dead, 
Through weeping aisles. Revered, beloved head, 

Silvered with age, and thronged with thoughts that fill 

The honoured calms of life — kind heart, strong will, 
Clear eyes, firm grasp that stood the ship in stead 
Round stormy gulf of Zetland, voice that led 

Eddies of sound, persuasive — all are still. 

O dear, dead friend ! O friend of fnends to me ! 
The last link of a line of long ago, 

Stretch forth a hand across the silent sea. 

Moan, northern wave ; ye bells ring deep and slow 

O'er walls shall ne'er contain his like again. 

Toll for the passing of a king of men. 
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TLoXv^Xoio'lSog, 

" De Mortuis Nil" So, Justice veils her eyes, 
While Fortune pours her horn on cunning slaves, 
Till their mean hearts are sheltered in their graves 

Laurel-bedecked The solitary wise 

Press to a distant goal, 'neath cloudy skies 
And envious clamour, armed with Faith that saves : 
Glad in the glare, the fiill-tongued voice outbraves 

The friendless Truth, till Death's keen arrow flies. 

Mellifluous babbler ! where thy festal days 
With peer and peasant, and the mingled hum 

Of throngs that lingered on thy melting phrase? 
Thy crowd-compelling instrument is dumb ; 

These be the sculptures that thy deeds appraise — 
A bank book, left beside a shattered drum. 
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8B. Slosb (Sztrmon. 

Kings have there been, and prophets in their place — 
Miltiades, Hamilcar, Wallace, Tell — 
Who for one land in battle rose and fell : 

Thy calmer war may leave a longer trace. 

The auriol shone around that fearless face, 
Because for alien blood thou fought'st so well. 
Thy country was the world ; thy voice a spell 

To break the chains of the whole human race. 

Hail, Emperor of Freedom ! Never soul 
Has pressed, with simple singleness of will, 

With purer passion, to a nobler goal, 
Than thine that, after triumph, lieth still. 

We mourn thy blameless dust beneath the sod; 

But thou art throned upon the hills of God. 
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^Itomii0 CurlpU. 

Sirius has ceased from out our firmament: 
Of that proud star bereft, we grope our way 
Through darker nights and dawns more dull and 

grey. 
Mentor and master ! Meteor spirit, blent 
Of tears and battle music ; passion-rent. 

Yet, crowned by years, a lamp of constant ray 

To shipwrecked hearts and weary souls astray; 
To what far isles is now thy message sent? 
Cassandra prophet, cleaving through the cloud 

With iron scourge of coward compromise, 
Thou stood'st on Sinai's heights, to call aloud 

Lightning and doom on all the world of Hies. 
Herculean Hydra-slayer; all thy days 
Are gathered in a sunset storm of praise. 
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The apathetic seasons come and go, 

In careless drift, through blinding sun and rain, 
Storm beats the seas, and battle shakes the plain ; 
Love, Fear, and Hate, with ceaseless interflow, 
Clash in the chaos, surging to and fro: 
Reft from it all, forever, far from pain, 
Rescued, beyond the touch of mortal stain. 
In sacred silence set, o'er joy and woe, 
Saint of my dawn, and Queen of summer lights, 

Before whose smile the demons shrank in shade, 
Load-star undimmed, through dreary winter nights 

Of thirty orphaned years, sustain and aid 
My passion, yearning, o'er the dark forlorn. 
To clasp thy hand, as in the vanished morn. 

i8th March, i88i. 
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At last, the long resounding clangour dies; 

The racking cannon roar, beyond the waves, 
Is hushed in dews that drop from war-worn skies, 

In tears above a hundred thousand graves ! 

The graves of heroes who have won the fight — 
Who, at the storming of the stubborn town, 

Rang loud the marriage peal of might and right. 
And scaled the cliffs and cast the dragon down 

A golden mom — a harp of clearer strings — 
The olive branch — clasping of hands again — 

A royal lesson read to conquering kings — 
Justice and Mercy, throned in equal reign. 
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This from America we hoped, and him 
Who ruled her, in the spirit of his creed. 

Does the hope last, when all our eyes are dim, 
As History records her darkest deed? 

The pilot of his people through the strife, 
With his strong purpose turning scorn to praise. 

E'en at the close of battle, reft of life 
And fair inheritance of quiet days. 

Overmastered by the irony of fate, 

The last and greatest martyr of his cause ; 

Slain like Achilles at the Scaean gate, 

He saw the end, and fixed "the purer laws." 

Too late the shrilling hacks of envious spite, 

Awestricken by the universal gloom, 
See his name lustrous in death's sable night. 

And offer tardy tribute at his tomb. 

But we who have been with him all the while — 
Who knew his worth and loved him long ago— 

Rejoice that, in the circuit of oiu: isle. 
There is no room at last for Lincoln's foe. 
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1866. 

Thick strewn with wrecks and wars, wild wind, red 

rain. 
Accept your portion with the frozen past : 
Begone 1 and take away your gains, our loss. 
Another morning gilds Atlantic waves ; 
Another morning strikes Bohemian hills; 
Another morning lights our island homes; 
The changeless memories alone endure. 
Your dawns have seen an Empire crumble down 
Beneath that iron hail, a State entrenched 
On Gothic triumphs, threatening Gallic pride; 
And Venice gliding back to Italy. 
Your eves have lingered round the herald stars 
Of blood-bought Freedom, for the wider West. 
But neither dawn nor evening may return 
To those dear friends, those dear dead friends of ours 
No spring can wake, no summer sun rejoice, 
Nor autumn calm, nor winter chill them more. 
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That flashing meteor of our College days/ 

The soul of wit and sense, the rapid mind, 

Wrestling no longer for its place of power, 

Lies low beneath the plunge of ruthless waves 

And he,^ the wiser and the graver head. 

Comrade of many days, the good, the true. 

Broad-stone of honour, knight of industry, 

Has faded into silence : vain the quest. 

By all the healing haunts of southern shores, 

For respite from the inexorable doom. 

O future time ! to us who reft remain 

Of so glad graces, let the relics rest. 

Late flowers along the pathway, by the stream 

Toward the eternal sea. 



1 George H. Palmer. « James M'Qelland. 
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In a strange city, wrapt in visions drear, 
I strayed, through wildering heaps of brick and 

stone, 
Long lanes of whirring wheels, the shriek and moan 
Of engines, fumace4ed with death and fear, 
Through th* air with strong fierce cries of struggling 
blear, 
From iron men whose god is gold : alone, 
High on a hill, I heard the spheral tone 
Of Phoebus' image shining marble-clear. 
Soimding, like Memnon, in the morning blue. 
He dwelt here thankless. Now his race is run, 
Wisdom and light are his, whose starry song 
Rang o'er the reaches of the heedless throng. 
He joins his kindred in the heavens he knew 
By heart. Who heard the music? Few or none. 
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Once more, 
Look down upon me from thy starry throne ! 
Save me from out this darkness darker grown : 
Still let thy spirit move, 
With its redeeming presence as of yore. 
Making the spells of peace and love 
Return once more. 

Once more, 
After long years of exile, may I turn 
Back to the land where ancient altars bum, 
And hallowed memories dwell. 
Where, on the windings of a secret shore, 
The murmuring surges sink and swell 
For evermore. 
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Once more, 
Stretch thy sustainmg hands from heaven's high dome 
Over the wanderer as he wanders home ; 
Let their far brightness gleam, 
Making my life that lies before 
A something better than a sultry dream: 
Forgive once more ! 



IV. 
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Contracts. 

I. 

Yes ! it was simply greatness, 
There was nothing else I could say; 

I had fenced my path more straightly, 
But his was the kinglier way. 

He had all the march of a monarch. 
And the eye that claims command, 

And he looked around on his kingdom, 
As he led us by the hand. 

In the reckoning of little virtues 
Twas I who bore the palm ; 

But he faced the world more nobly 
With that imperial calm. 



i 
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Wrestling where he was conquered, 
I waged, till eve, the fight; 

But he fell like the stars, as grandly, 
And he rose as the dawning light 

Whatever new fields await us, 
However new lands employ, 

'Twill be mine the ceaseless struggle 
And his the serener joy. 

And if ever we meet in the future, 
When an aeon has rolled away. 

On the heights of the great Hereafter 
He will rule as he rules to-day. 

For wherever we stand together. 
In the light of that larger mom, 

Mid all those wondrous changes 
He will still be the elder bom. 
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II. 



Prizes at school, and places 

Of honour in life he won; 
Now he claims to have finished 

The task that we both begun. 

Keen to perceive, and steadfast 

In working out his plan, 
Success is his, and the homage 

That marks a successful man. 

I am a broken pillar, 

Left on the sands alone : 
He is a gilded column, 

Under a royal throne. 

Finding his fortune fairly, 

Prudently true and kind; 
There is something he can't get over, 

He has but a little mind. 
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He rose, by honest eflforts, 

To the promise of wealth and fame ; 
And yet, for thrice his station, 

I would not wear his name. 

He strove — ^but never boldly; 

Attained — but was never great; 
More like a childish marvel 

Than a brave man breasting fate. 

The smallness of his boyhood, 
The weakness of his prime, 

He will bear with him, like nature, 
However high he climb. 

He dare not write a sentence 
Of good old English ring ; 

But hovers, both ways smiling, 
And winds about a thing. 

Safe o'er the summer waters. 

When sunshine floods them through ; 

Far from the reach of rapids. 
He paddles his canoe. 
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He fronts his fawning world, 

And triumphs in his way, 
But what hell think to-morrow 

Was my thought yesterday. 

Since first he sought my counsel, 

I have been half his creed ; 
His fashion is to follow. 

My humour is to lead. 
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$£the. 



" A sleep and a forgetting " — is this birth ? 

Then what is life but a forgetting too? 
Where are our playmates of the early earth, 
Our childhood's love, our faith in heaven's blue? 
Year after year dark Lethe's wave 
Washes us onward to the grave. 



Thief of the priceless Past, relentless stream ! 
Thy rising mists obscure the morning light, 
ITie cloud banks of thy whelming currents seem 
To steal the stars of Memory from the night 
As one by one they disappear, 
Like music dying from the ear. 
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If Death indeed be a profounder sleep, 
A deeper plunge in thy effacing tide, 
What hope is there on yonder bank to keep 
A recollection of the other side? 

If all things are made new, I ween 
We cease to know that we have been. 



Give me another creed, and let me dream 
That the old faces will not pass away \ 
Roll back dull Lethe, let me see the gleam 
Of the returning glories of the day : 
Let the old loves behind the veil 
And the old fancies never fail. 



It may be so; for, as with drowning men 

Who strive with agonies of reviving sense, 

And in a moment live their lives again, 

So Death may bring a vision more intense 

Of what we were, and may attain 

Beyond the world-encircling main. 

M 
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It must be so; the form alone can change; 

Throw off the crust of Lethe's bitter foam ; 
My hearty awaken to a wider range, 
And bring the Past from echoing caverns home. 
Roll on, thou scornful river, roll I 
Thou can'st.not wash away the soul. 
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Xmimtienct. 

Our life is spent in little things, 

In little cares our hearts are drowned; 

We move, with heavy laden wings, 
In the same narrow round. 

We waste on wars and petty strife, 
And squander, in a thousand ways^ 

The fire that should have been the lif(6 
And power of after days. 

We toil to make an outward show, 
And only now and then reveal 

How far the under-currents flow 
Of all we think and feel. 
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Mining in caves of ancient lore, 
Unweaving endless webs of thought, 

We do what has been done of yore, 
And so we come to nought. 

The spirit longs for wider scope, 
And room to let its fountains play, 

Ere it has lost its love and hope, 
Tamed down or worn away. 

I wander by the cloister walls, 
My fancy fretting to be free, 

As, through the twilight, voices call 
From mountain and from sea. 

Forgive me if I feel oppressed 
By Custom, lord of all and me ; 

My soul springs upward, seeking rest, 
And cries for Liberty. 
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Clu£(tnttt ^tee at Ipta^eturse ColU^e. 

Bloom on, thou relic of an earlier day, 
Compeer and comrade of those antique towers ! 
Thy buds are open to the April showers, 
Thy leaves are still luxuriant in the May, 
Thy milk-white blossom shields June's sultry ray, 
And shines in mellow moonlight, till the hours 
Of Autumn strew the pathway with thy flowers : 
A wall^ woodland, fresh amid decay. 
Thou watchest here the learned and the wise, 

And folly hastening to its foolish end : 
Thou cloistered garden, orchard of the skies. 

Sweet home of singing birds, thou seem'st to blend 
Age that fulfils the promise of its prime. 
And youth that bears the heritage of time. 
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^he ^tiuhtr. 



"Men sought to prove me vile 
Because I wished to give them laiger minds. 



»» 



Stand fast thou later saint and modem sage ; 

Calmly across Contention's stormy night, 

Shed over angry waves a broader light : 
Shine on alone, and when their little rage 
Has lashed itself to silence, still the page 

Stamped with thy work will stand ; the larger sight 

Of after days will learn to read thee right 
Thinker and teacher of a faithless age. 
Thy peers may pass thee; to the glittering prize 

Of pomp, or fame, or power let others climb : 
Honour and the award of justice lies 

For thee, laid up beyond the sands of time : 
" Far off divine events " are in thine eyes, 

Truth that endures and Love's eternal prime. 
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I thought to track a world-disdaining Light, 
A dreadless Spirit, till our work was done. — 
Grown greater in men's eyes, his battle won, 

My hero ^dls me, wearied of the fight, 

And, late succeeding, finds Success is Right 
Honoured and wise, his days unruffled run 
With grace and mellow music, tamed to shun 

The obdurate heart that wrestles with the ni^t 

I was his homager, and shall remain. 
Through chance of time and change, his debtor 
still: 

But the old days can never come again 
Of love in exile knit, whose memories will 

Shine on the way, though shrinking throngs disown, 

That lies for me across the seas alone. 
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Is there a God ? Ah yes ! that look perplexed 

Proclaims thy faith undimmed, thy hope secure, 
No cloud has crossed or subtie question vexed 
A life so calm and pure. 

Is there a God? The churchman frowns reply, 

" The fool hath said " : with scorn his lip is curled: 
Yet could the God he claims none dare deny 
Sustain so wide a world? 

IVe seen so many deities outgrown, 

So many temples rise and fall in vain, 
So many systems built and overthrown. 
That I must ask again — 
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Is there a God? To my own heart I turn; 

But there so many tides of passion flow, 
So many fires on many altars bum, 
It cannot say, "I know": 

I search among the records of our race. 

Glancing across the storms of sea and land, 
And peer through memory's tangled maze, to trace 
The working of His hand. 



But all the thoughts and words and deeds of old 
Melt in the mists : the dust of wars and strife 
Drifts whirling back to some far age of gold 
For the heroic life. 

An age, receding like the rainbow's arch, 

Leaving a riddle History cannot solve : — 
" Is there a goal, to which the nations march. 
Or do they but revolve?" 

Is there a God? Beside the city's gate 

I grope for Him amid the gloom and glare : 
Wildered and dazed by woeful cries, I wait 
And find no answer there. 
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The morning dawns ; I climb the cliff that looks 

Down on the ocean lying deep and still; 
Till, smitten by the joy of birds and brooks 
Over the moor and hill, 

The plains of water and the waves of wood, 

The silent mountains, and the voice of spring, 
Soften my spirit to a tranquil mood: 
Glory to God I I sing. 

The evening falls : and I return to find 

The veil sun-rent, the secret told; I know 
That love is by the Lord of Love designed. 
Thy face assures me so. 

For creeds may rise from fancy's weaving skill. 

Power from the wind and numbers from the sod. 
E'en seas and stars from bliudly working will: 
But goodness is from God. 
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You start upon an arduous way. 
And stumble — ^patience — marvel not; 

Nor fret because perforce to-day 
You share the common lot 

Yield nothing from your large design, 
Till, slowly broadening into view, 

Your name at last shall surely shine 
Among the chosen few. 

Worth rises sure; yet after all 
Tis not for fortime or for fame 

She toils, and though she stand or fall 
Her glory is the same. 

For all who build themselves a throne, 
Whether they wield the pen or sword, 

The conscious effort is its own 
Exceeding great reward. 
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It is not by his wreath of bays 
The poet to himself is known; 

Above the murmurs and the praise 
Of men he lives alone. 

He would not give the hours he spends 
In humming out a careless lay, 

For all the plaudits of his friends, 
Or aught the world can say. 

'Tis not the issue of his love 
That sets the lover's heart on fire, 

'Tis Love itself that glows above 
The crown of his desire. 

The bright creations of the mind. 

Her starlight dreams and fancies stand, 

Though ears were deaf and eyes were blind, 
Safe in a charmed land. 

You know its secrets, you shall know 
Yet more of that immortal strand, 

And you can wait a year or so 
For the critic's magic wand. 
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^be Jttaria. 

" Of all names, that of Saint Mary was the most offensive. In 
Spain and Continental countries the name of Mary was looked 
upon as being connected with idolatry, and was fitted to fill the 
heart with sorrow," — Free Church Debate, 

Ave Maria 1 on a thousand thrones 
Raised by the weary hearts that beat to thee, 
As 'neath the softer Light the throbbing sea, 

Thy name, a spell of peace, in lingering tones 

Is whispered through the world : thy ruth condones 
The feebler faith of worshippers that flee. 
Lost in the Sovereign Awe, to bend the knee 

By pictured holiness oi: breathing stones. 

Mother of Christ 1 whom ages old adorn, 
And hundred climes, by gentle thought and deed, 

Forgive the sacrilege, the brandished scorn 
Of the grim guardians of a narrow creed, 

Who fence their folds from Love's serener law, 

And *' grate on scrannel pipes of wretdu 
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When Ariel, laying scouige on Caliban, 
Exalts the dog and does the Devil wrong ^' — 
Who claims his due earth's other Lords among — 

There lies the libel, or we no more can 

Admit the Fiend to be a gentleman, 
For all their Goethe's wit — our Milton's song. 
Leave to Art's scavengers the mangy throng 1 

Not thine to spurn a passing charlatan : 

Thy watch the stars that neither haste nor tire, 
Thy care the clouds that through the morning move, 

Secure in dreams of ages fief to thee — 

Aithea's heart outfiaming with the fire, 
Cythonia dying for the best land's love, 

White Iseult shining o'er the gladdest sea. 
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Honour and Love contend, in faltering rhyme, 
To bid ferewells of unfulfilled desire — 
Grown through the years the greater — crescent fire 

To feast with thee on those rich fruits of time, 

Thy gifts firom gardens of a fairer clime, 
In which thou dwelFst, 'mid toils that never tire, 
And wisdom moulding knowledge to inspire 

With living glories of the deathless prime. 

My Father's friend, best Master, deign to twine 
My wreath with worthier guerdon — duty done — 

Revered of all by high example taught. 
Thou passest firom our praise, at eve, to shine 

Serenely silent as the westering sun, 
Alone on the Elysian fields of thought 



r 
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Interbention. 

There's always just something 
Between me and light, 

Some curtain of darkness, 
Some pine-covered height 

There's ever a Duty 
Forbidding the Rest, 

That retires like the gleam 
Of the sun in the west 

Yet all must have respite 

At last in the soil, 
The wicked from troubling, 

The weary from toil. 

'Tis the way of the world, 
As it has been of old, 

So it will be forever, 
Till the tale is all told. 
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1878. 

Die out, dark year, with rush of wind and ram ! 

The rain that falls for the unfallen tear — 

O'er loves and fortune lost, and brooding fear — 
That, longing to be shed, is dry with pam : 
The wan-voiced wind that beats the sad refrain 

Of mocked Religion, broken trusts that sere 

The faith, through storm and battle wont to steer, 
And ghosts of hopes that dare not live again. 
O'erfraught with wreck and ruin, want and war, 

To hearth and throne a bitter birth of time, 
Depart, unblessed, beneath an evil star ! 

Thou direst winter, in our wintry clime, 
Since wives and daughters wept the stalwart men 

Dashed on the &tal dream of Darien. 

December 31, 1878. 



N 
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<|[rom (Sngtoiib. 1864. 

You can sing your own songs, my brothers ; 

And, had I a stronger pen, 
You need not the accents of others 

To hasten the march of your men. 

Your poets have ever been steady 
In crowning the cause of the right ; 

Your soldiers will ever be ready, 
When Freedom's the flame of the fight 

Yet, take from beyond the Atlantic 
A word of good omen from me. 

Who am watching your struggle gigantic, 
And know what its issue must be. 

You heed not the clamour of traitors : 
Shall critics, still blinder than they. 

Be allowed to become the creators 
Of a foolish and fatal fray? 
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The rancour of faction is fleeting, 
Soon victory sweeps it away; 

The great heart of Europe is beating 
With the tramp of your armies to-day. 

For History bears on its pages 

No loftier record, and song 
Shall exultingly waft through the ages 

The names of your heroes, along. 

When I look on our sons and daughters, 
I dream that, in years to come, 

Their children may sport by the waters 
That flow round a western home: 

Till I fancy I hear them prattle 

In Virginian valleys free; 
And pray for your sons, in the battle 

They are waging and winning for me. 



Tf95 
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ifrmn Italij. 1865. 

In the light of the springing April, 

Across the straits we flew, 
To seek for the rest of travel, 

And the Southern skies of blue. 

But, amid the orange gardens, 
On the Mediterranean shore. 

Far over the waste of waters, 
I heard the cannon roar. 

And, when olive groves were waving 
Grey under the rock-girt height, 

I walked with a friend who was talking 
Of the chance of the distant fight. 

Not all the waves of the ocean, 
Nor all the flowers of the strand. 

Nor the beauty of all the faces 
In the soft Italian land, 
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Could keep my brain from brooding 
On the march of Sherman's men, 

And the armies that Grant was leading 
To rifle the robber's den ; 

Could wean my heart from longing 
That the winning cause might be 

The good cause of our fathers, 
Triumphant o'er the sea. 

I watched, in sparkling Monaco, 
The fortunes that went and came ; 

And thought of the stake of the players 
In the Transatlantic game. 

Amid the Dorias' palaces, 

With marble arch and hall, 
I saw the rentless banner wave 

On the far-white Capitol. 

Till, at Milan, in tones of thunder, 

This message came to me, 
" From Texas to Nevada 

The Western world is free." 
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,§lsarbrttch anb Jlfter. 

" Who goes there ? " cries the sentinel. " Tis 
France/* ^ 

A scribe makes mockery for the insulting van; 
" We come, with hearts as light as for a dance ; 

But bar the dancers ye who dare or can. 

" Marengo's, Lodi^s music is our * Pass/ 
Jena and Austerlitz, our * Right of Way,' 

Kre since our chargers broke your ranks like glass ; 
We wait revenge for Leipsic's banded fray." 

I'hen flares the fire-work boast, along the line : 
But fast and far the answering challenge thrills, 

From Oder's ooze to battle-beaten Rhine, 
From Pomeranian sands to Saxon hills; 
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Through dark Hercynian haunt of priest or scald, 
Bleak Baltic shore and parched Bavarian plain, 

Green rustling alleys of the Odenwald, 
With mass of mustering rivers, swells the strain, — 

Another watchword : " God defend the right ! 

We come with heavy heart, but heavier hand, 
To tame the raven's rage by warrior might, 

And guard the marches of the German land." 

The bayonet rush on Spicheren's desperate steep, 
The roar of Woerth's earth-shaking cannon-song, 

Woke Barbarossa from his centuries* sleep, 
And hurled the invader back for ages long. 

Then all the thunders of the tempest broke. 
That swathed the Empire in a fiery flood, 

With fierce deliverance from a bastard yoke. 
And smote the throne that propped on murder 
stood : 

Nor ceased, but wrapt the realm in lurid flames. 
From Strassburg's ravished spire to doomed 
Sedan,— 
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Realm of swift thoughts and world-arousing names, 
Hugo, Voltaire, Jeanne d'Arc, and Charlemagne. 

From leaguered Metz to bright Lutetia's towers. 
And round the reaches of the winding Loire, 

On cottage and on castle ruin lours ; 
" Stets fest und treu " o'erwhelming vain " Gloire." 

Glib About ! hang these trophies on the arch ; 

And let your Master's dancers, o'er the sea, 
Hear, in their dreams, the echoes of the march 

That stamped Him out, and made the Nation free. 
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With blood-drenched hands he clutched the crown : 

Now, drunk in blood, he totters down. 

" Attack !'* he screamed, when first he flew 

At his high carrion, when he drew 

The dagger forth, with faltering hand, 

And smeared in red his name on sand \ 

" Attack 1 " he gasps, with failing breath, 

His last word drives brave men to death. 

The herds who follow smile or frown, 
Who praise or hoot with rise or fall. 
Panders of power and false renown. 
Feeble to bind or break the thralL 
Who hailed him when he clutched the cfown, 
Now read the writing on the wall. 
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North of the Danube lay » 

The Muscovite cannon, scourging the river. 
Caught in the toils, that day, 
Hobart the lion at bay : ^^ 
" Yield thee to Cossack sway : " 
Answered he, "Never!" 

Then from the batteries broke 

Flashes of livid fire, rattling of thunder. 
" Straight through the blinding smoke 
Cleave, with a stalwart stroke, 
Show yourselves hearts of oak, 
Close the walls under. 
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*' Thought ye, we could not steer 

Out of your crimson flood, over your ranges. 
Robbers, we sweep too near, 
Grazing your ramparts sheer. 
Throttling your threats of fear ; 
Now the vaunt changes ! " 

Thus spoke the Admiral, 

Henceforth on Danube shore famous in story, 
What though the Crescent fall. 
Clutched in the Vulture's thrall, 
Shines through the ages, all 
Deathless his glory. 

Swift down the eddies free. 

While the Turk wondering shouted "Bismillahl" 
Safe to the Euxine sea. 
Sailed the brave ship, and we 
Mingled our '* three times three" 
With ** Allah il Allah!" 
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Jllitbbtn. 

Tis told in an Arabian tale. 

That most of us remember, 
When life was young, and it may avail 

For a lesson in this December. 

I mean the tale of a wondrous lamp ' 

That a crafty, bad magician 
Stole away from a pleasing scamp. 

Who proved a poor fcictician. 

The lamp was dim and rusty grown, 

And nothing availed to clear it ; 
And only to those who were wise 'twas known 

That a genie hovered near it. 

" New lamps for old I New lamps for old !" 

And the cry beguiled a maiden. 
To take the glitter and leave the gold 

With which her old friend was laden. 



1876. 
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So men have clamoured at port and mart, 
Till they have beguiled the people ; 

" Take down th* old lights, and fix these smart 
New lustres on every steeple. 

"For Pam. and Peel and the dingy light 
Through tomes of hard Scotch Adam, ^ 

Take these new glories, glad and bright, 
As any city madam." 

They changed in haste, at leisure they found, 

When too late for returning. 
That where th' old lamps gave guidance sound 

False lights were dimly burning. 

Like wreckers' beacons far and wide, 

In more abounding measure. 
The flaring gauds that lured our pride 

Have squandered half our treasure. 

Can we repair our folly yet? 

I know not; while I sadden, 
This chilly winter eve, and fret 

My fencies o'er "Aladdin." 
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JRulhallattb. 

Enough of mouthing orators, 
Who snare the silly folk, 

With lies of lawless liberty 
And rant of foreign yoke ; 

Of pestilent intriguers. 
And traitors under ban 

With all their blatant bluster: 
I sing an honest man. 

By Lough Fea's bank in Ulster, 
Mulholland went his round, 

To summon swindling loafers, 
As in his duty bound. 
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His path a miscreant fronted, 
And drew a line of fear; 

"Pass that" he called, and pointing 
His gun, "Your death is here." 



On stepped the unheeding bailiff, 
"Think threats shall bar my way?" 

Shot through the heart of valour, 
Stiff on the ground he lay. 

For every life thus ravished 
From wife and child forlorn, 

Clouds of red rain will gather 
On some avenging mom. 

We wait, like war-horse chafing 
To burst the fetters through, 

The word — " Up guards and at them " ^' 
Of the Duke at Waterloo. 
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January, 1881. 

'Twixt Uist and Barra, in the year of cold,^ 
When all the bitter winds were fraught with snow, 

A boat went wandering, with three fishers bold, 
Into the darkness and the icy flow. 

To the great darkness, sitting at their posts. 
They passed unwitnessed; till the morning light 

Found, for three men, three ghastly frozen ghosts, 
That tossed about the main through all the night 

Did ever Charon steer so weird a freight ! 

Billow, that round the far bleak island rolls, 
Say, in what mood did the grim visaged Fate 

Bear, to strange gulfs, their souls? 



V. 



Jrom the ®lb 3§omc. 
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*3EIu lliber Sift. 

Falling pearly from the stars, 

Trickles on the baby rill ; 
Babbling through the mountain bars, 

Clear it runs o'er heath and hilL 

The broadening stream impetuous flows, 
In turbid course, across the plain, 

Through dusky mart and city goes. 
And bears from each a deeper stain. 

To the great mam the gathered river rolls ; 

And renders all the blackness of its tide. 
To sink forgotten in the hidden shoals, 

While the pure waters roam the ocean wide. 

1854, 
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Where art thou mighty head? — In stormy days, 
By ceaseless mockery of babblers vex'd, 
Lauding and scolding, is the age perplexed : 

Our reverence, lost in unheroic maze, 

Wreathes thy colossal brows, with fresher bays. 
They named thee tyrant, and gigantic crimes 
Marr*d thy gigantic glory; yet, in times 

Empty of greatness, weak with vain delays, 

When aimless nations, full of aimless men, 
Drift onward starless, we are fain to see 

A semblance of thy equal soul again, 
Thy iron hand to quell this foolery. 

Where art thou, mighty head? — with clouded ken, 
The age is groping for a man like thee. 

1854. 
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Green islands glitter o'er the long black seas : 
Repose lies under storm, and perfect calm 
Beneath heart achings, with a soothing balm. 

The clammy touch of the hard earth would freeze 
Our flood of feeling ; but the still small voice 
Awakes the living streams, and we rejoice 

Still to find beauty blooming 'neath decay, 
Thankful that God has yet a dwelling there; 

And, as we wander on a desert way. 

When weak faith flickers, and we would despair, 

He guides us to an unsuspected spring — 

Pure flowing waters, *neath a sheltering palm : 

Then hope revives, and we take heart to sing 
The tuneful notes of an adoring psalm. 

1854. 
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" '^i0 firtattce Stnbe." 
(from "hesperia.") 

'Tis we who give a glory to the day, 
And call one clime more favoured than the rest 
Our dreams, reflected, glitter far away, 
Beyond the mountain crest. 

The evening air that fans the fever'd brow, 
Comes fairer, from the sunset ridges borne : 
The shepherd bells, to us, ring sweet and low, 
From the bright slopes of mom. 

A distant sail is winsome, — fairer far 
The ship seen sliding o'er the rippling sea, 
Than safely lodged within the harbour bar, 
The anchor on the lea. 
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The clouds o'erhead come trailing dark and slow, 
And hill and vale, in chill embrace, enfold; 
On yon horizon, floating light, they glow 
In purple sheen and gold. 

Grief softens, leaning o'er a grassy grave : 
Our moonlit fancies ruin'd turrets thrill : 
We dream, in cities sunk beneath the wave. 
Diviner aspect still. 

The Past is hallowed by the dewy haze 
Of childhood's wistful fancies, and a spell 
Rests on old homes and friends, and on old ways 
That shrined in memory dwell. 

Yet were the hours not all unruffled then. 
Nor were the ages perfect long ago : 
The lands that lie beyond our mortal ken, 
Have mingled joy and woe. 

They tell us that the southern stars are bright, 
And deep their glance upon the antique spires : 
From the bleak moorland, in the soundless night, 
I watch the gleaming fires ! 
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Along the morning and the evening ridge 
Beacons and fades a line of liuring light : 
The noon is, as the present, but a bridge ; 
Yet 'tis thereon we fight. 

Each man and nation has essay'd to seek 
A golden age, or an Hesperian clime, 
But neither Jew, nor Gentile, Goth, nor Greek, 
Have found the land or time. 

1854. 
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Jl dharader. 

The Architect Supreme had made this man 
Potent for good or ill, and left him free. 
He rose not as a clear, unerring shaft, 
But like an arrow with uneven discharge, 
That quivers long before its path be plain : 
He was a waverer, tossed from hand to hand, 
Driven as the weaver's shuttle, seeming lost 
In maze irresolute, purposeless and swayed. 
By throbs of pulse and shifts of windy change. 
From heights of thought to depths of low desire. 
Held in debate, a prey to fretful moods; 
His palace garden running all to waste; 
In courage fitful, now with confidence 
To face a host, now shrinking from the lisf^ 
Of reeds that woke the echoes of his wrong ; 
His veins and arteries at war, his ebb 
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Was low, but the redeeming sense of shame 

Held him from lowest gulfs of apathy. 

Vow followed fruitless vow, and left him caged 

And all his spirit cramped with network chains. 

Contemning man, he vainly scorned to crave 

Diviner aid unearned. Twere ill for us 

If we must want God's guard until we earned it! 

Yet how to taste the upland springs of health. 

Wanting the strength to scale the strengthening hills; 

How hope for faith without the faith to hope; 

How pray for grace without the grace to pray, 

Or graceless lead a life of graceful deeds? 

Betrayed by the confusion of his thought, 

Weary with failures, biting at his bonds, 

He lay; till, on a mom of radiant dawn. 

The splendour and the freedom smote his soul; 

He raised a cry against that dungeon life : 

Link after link the prisoning bolts and bars 

Fell round him, as he wrestled toward the light: 

Then, like a lion at bay that clears the hounds, 

He faced and fought his Furies — Doubt, Despair, 

Hate and Love's Masquerade, and Custom old 

That deadens Love and Life, — till step by step 
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He rose above his passion and his pride; 
As, wildered on the misty mountain slope, 
The traveller, straining toward the shining crest, 
Ascends above the mists and hails the sun. 
His heart grew purer out of troublous times : 
As a deep pool of waters, long disturbed, 
Settles by slow degrees, and shows the sky — 
So gleamed his clouded spirit back the stars. 
Setting against a load of squandered years. 
Their sole atonement, penitential days ; 
Casting aside not lures of sense alone, 
But the fine luxuries of intellect. 
And fancy roaming from his single aim. 
He makes his will become a destiny. 
More gentle in his wisdom newly won. 
And in his courage more compassionate; 
Self centred, clear of scorn, regarding much 
The love of man, yet of unbased applause 
Or like contempt regardless ; making way 
^Mong waves of tumult, like a brand that beats 
Aside the darkness; from success, defeat. 
Garnering knowledge and content with each; 
Unruffled, not with the cheap calm of 
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Of soul too shallow to be tossed by storms ; 

Stirred by the gust that quenches weaker fires, 

His ancient heats are tyrants tamed to slaves. 

His inspiration biuming dear and strong, 

Not with a fitful glare — this makes him calm ; 

Not lukewarm, nor with half regardant eye 

Viewing light only, as of yore the glooms 

That cross our life : his many-sided mind 

Looks from a ridge upon the world, and sees 

The valleys stretching far on either hand. 

His form obedient to a bracing will, 

Itself is chiselled to solidity: 

Those massive lines, that might have fallen to mark 

The features of some sensual demon bold. 

Are gathered into strength, as is his soul. 

'Tis thus with all, in measure, we receive 

From God and Nature but the potter's clay, 

Which we must mould in shape, or foul or fair, 

For this accountable, and this alone. 

1854. 
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I. 

Tis the latest hour of the latest night 

Of the Old Year's latest day, 
As Time rushes on, with his coursers light, 
And nothing his flight can stay; 
With ringing of bells. 
The horologue tells 
That the hour has passed away. 

/ 

We have met together, with festal cheer, 

With dances and green leaves gay, 
In at the death of the good Old Year — 
The last of a long array : 

We have sung him to sleep ; 
Shall we laugh or weep 
That a year has passed away? 
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He has gone, amid frost and mist and rain. 

In a crowd of merry days ; 
He smiled as he went, in spite of his pain. 
Let us smile as we sing his praise : 
As, with m3rstical power, 
At this midnight hour, 
Round her circle the faiiy plays. 

He has gone, with all the wonders he wrought, 

With his storms and blazing stars; 
His popular speeches and sermons are nought, 
His wars and rumours of wars. 
Let him take, as he goes. 
The rancour of foes, 
And the wrath of "the red planet Mars." 

He has gone, with the throng of years that flew, 

Like a flight of arrows keen : 
He rests, with his gladness and glory too, 
He was, and is no more seen. 

As we stand by his grave, 
Let us mourn for the brave 
Who fell in the year that has been. 
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He has gone; but with us his memories cling, 

However the wild winds blow : 
Through the silence of winter, the laughter of spring, 
Comes a whisper soft and slow; 
And a shade of sadness 
Creeps under our gladness, 
As we think of our friends long ago. 

But we meet together, with dance and song, 

To welcome the new-bom day. 
And the Year that the star-light lures along — 
The first of a long array. 
Fair be the mom 
When the New Year is bom 
May sunshine gild his way. 

He has come, with music and shouts of joy. 

And Hope, in his glittering train : 
What will he leave and what destroy. 
Ere he close his royal reign. 
And bright eyes meet. 
As garlands greet 
The New-Year come again? 
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Shall laws and customs prevail as of old. 

Or the fashion of change take fire? 
Is the Young Year to be a reformer bold, 
Wll he favour the sword or the l3rre? 
What ancient wrongs 
Will he smite, what songs 
And what brave deeds inspire? 

What old loves will he nurture and nourish, 

What new fancies with folly fraught, 
What new dreams will he kindle and cherish, 
What new phases of daring thought? 
Let him come — who knows 
What, under the snows, 
Are the treasures his hand has brought ! 

Will he send new terrors across the night, 

And flaming comets, that flash afar 
Tidings of famine and bale and blight, 
And portents of horrible war ? 
By the Old Year's tomb. 
Leave those shadows of gloom, 
As we hail a gentler star. 
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'Tis the earliest hour, of the earliest mom, 

Of the Young Year's earliest day ; 
As Time travels on o'er a track unworn, 
And nothing his course can stay, 
With ringing of bells, 
The same summons tells 
That the New Year speeds on his way. 



11. 



So sung we, on the natal mom 
Of that New Year, 
In sorrow bom. 
Cradled in storm and fear, 
Nursed under evil stars, 
Moaning in funeral songs, 
Beset by ghastly throngs. 
And brooding over wars. 

We did not see, beneath the snows, 

The spectral hand. 

The coming woes, 

The scourge of loss upon the land, 

p 
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The tempest cloud that burst 
Over a thousand hearts. 
When Death flung round his darts, 
And made the year accurst 



III. 



There was no ripple on the autumn lake, 

Nor breath to stir the spectral reedy lines. 
No sound of breeze, nor song of bird to break 
The silence of the pines. 

Unwonted sympathies of nature shared 

Our torpor, had a knowledge of our blight, 
And awe-struck breathed so softly, nothing scared 
The quiet of the night. 



The sea, the mountain, and the air were still : 

In deeper calm asleep, our hero lay. 
'Twas the same world, the sea and sky and hill, 
But he had passed away. 
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Again around the peaks the winds might blow, 
Again the waves come dancing to the shore ; 
His breast, that answered to their ebb and flow, 
Would heave with storms no more. 



IV. 

We sailed together. 
In that still weather, 
As a hundred times before : 
The blue hills gleamed above, 
And the waves fell, faint with love 
Around the glittering shore. 



We sailed together. 
Through many a weather, 
In the years forever gone ; 
When his voice rang high and clear, 
And his stout heart knew no fear, 
And his eye like an eagle's shone. 
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We sailed together, 
In that still weather, 
Silently up the stream : 

I thought of his greatness, and this the last 
Of our sails together, and how life passed 
Away like a restless dream. 



V. 



The last New Year on those old grey walls 

Has dawned for mine and me; 
And, wherever my fate in the future falls. 

In that kingdom by the sea. 
Or in thronging streets, where the current meets 

Of life, with its ebb and flow. 
My spirit shall keep, in its inmost deep, 

The thoughts of long ago. 

Full many a mom, have I watched the sun 

Gleam on the eastern height ; 
Here many an eve, when his course was run, 

Have I lingered in his light, 
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When, over the hills of the west, the rills 

Of fading lustre flowed, 
And, in seas of gold, the manifold 

Clouds of the sunset glowed. 
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Full many a night, have I seen the stars 

Their graven paths pursue, 
And read the prophecy of wars 

In the Aurora's crimson hue; 
Or heard the sound of labour surround 

The walls, with its weary strain. 
While furnace fires, from the sleeping shires, 

Loomed through the drifts of rain. 



And many an hour, by the garden walk, 

When larks were lost in the blue, 
Have I heard the cadence of happy talk. 

With words of the wise and true : 
E'er yet the earth, which gave them birth. 

Had o'er them its mantle thrown. 
And, by His consent who their spirits lent, 

Reclaimed them for its own. 
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Full twenty summers have bloomed and failed, 

And twenty winters passed, 
Since first, in the morning of life, I hailed 

The halls I leave at last 
Within our home, 'neath the starry dome, 

We hear the stranger's tread: 
Let the storm winds blow, with sleet and snow. 

Round the shell when the spirit has fled. 

The last New Year on those old grey walls 

Has dawned for me and mine. 
Let the roof tree lie where the roof tree falls. 

The morning on cold hearths shine : 
Yet every star, where I wander afar, 

Every cloud in the purple west, 
Where'er I roam, will recall the home 

Where He lived, and lay at rest. 
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VI. 



The year is in the past with all its woes, 

And fleet joys buried in oblivion's den ; 

But mighty with the deaths of mighty men, 
Whose light was quenched in early battle throes, 
Or flashed and gathered to a grander close. 

Poets who watched the stars with eagle ken ; 

High architects who built high thoughts, and then 
Lay down together in the same repose. 

The year has gone, with its funereal fame. 
With wars and rumours, with its loss and gain, 

With falling stars and whirling tents of flame : 
The wind howls in the darkness, and the rain 
Dashes on ruined walls — the new-born day 
Wails for the greatness that has passed away. 

Jan. I, i860. 
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330nna %zx^. 

Take my homage, Dea certe ! crowned among the 

stars above, 
Goddess, passionless, disdaining ebbs and flows of 

human love; 
Seated in thy palace, queenly, where thy radiance 

glows serenely, 
O'er the mists and wandering meteors that amid 

our vapours move : 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera ! 

Hard thy service : Thou demandest all the treasures 

of our store ; 
Jealous of a rival worship, and constraining to 

adore ; 
Ancient altars overturning, tearful pleading for them 

spuming, 
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Flinging into air the phantoms, pressed Ixion-lSce 
of yore : 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera J 

Aphrodite wooed and won me, rising roseate torn 

the sea, 
When the spring of life was flushing, and the fresh 

blood throbbing free; 
Swift -heeled Hermes, bright -thoughts bringing, 

Phoebus, wars and wisdoms singing. 
Twining Nymphs and Graces lured me, ere my 

longing set on thee : 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera ! 

Then the solemn glooms and glories of the dim 

transition days, 
Vestals chanting Roman anthems, Covenanters, 

Hebrew lays, — 
Broken fragments of thy meaning, simple Faith's 

impatient gleaning— 
Held me in religious rapture, till thy Presence broke 

the maze : 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera ! 
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Cold and rocky, uncompanioned pathways lead us 

to the height 
Where thou reignest, Maiden Mistress, in thy majesty 

and might. 
Who would find thee must surrender oft more gentle 

hearts and tender; 
But thy smile is our life's splendour, and thy eyes 

are wells of light: 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera! 

Stem the call to quit our homesteads, put away 
all childish things; 

Hence the weak world fears thee, clinging to long- 
cherished leading strings. 

Let me sing thy praises only, — ^whatsoever summit 
lonely 

Bears thee skyward — saved and sheltered in the 
shadow of thy wings : 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera I 
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Jlotes. 



1. **The Elder Lights." The Persians worshipped the 
Elemental Powers ; their rubric ran, •* to ride, to string the 
bow and to tell the truth." 

2. Cambyses died at Ecbatana, recovering from his madness, 
at the beginning of the Magian revolt. 

3. Oroetes induced Polycrates to land on his satrapy, and had 
him crucified. — V. Herodotus, 

4. "The Samian lord." Polycrates. 

5. Artabanus is reported by Herodotus (vii. 47) to have 
mournfully moralized, when Xerxes wept over the hosts as- 
sembled at the Hellespont. 

6. Minos, of Crete, was the first lord of the Greek seas. 

7. Phrynichus was fined for bringing on the Athenian stage a 
play on the recent fall of Miletus, and so lacerating the feelings of 
his audience. — V, Herodotus (vi. 21). 

8. At Mycale the Greek fleet overcame the Persian, and carried 
the war into the enemy's country. 

9. Themistocles erected a temple to Artemis Aristobule, near 
his house, in part out of the spoils he gathered from the tributary 
is'ands. 
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la "When the Spartam propofed, in the council of the 
AiDphictyoiii, that thoie cities which had not taken armi agatut 
the Penians should be excluded from that assembly, Tliemis- 
todes» fearing that if the Thessalians, with those of Thebes, 
Axgosi and others should be thrown oat of the conndl, the 
Laoediemonians would become wholly masters of the vote, • • • 
prevailed with the members then sitting to alter their opinions.** 
— PimUuxk, 

II. " HoDow.** Commonly so called from its Ifiag slielteied« . 
among the gorges of the hills. # 

13. The hundred-eyed Argus, slain by Hermes, in relief of lo. 

13. Hypermnestra, who refused to slay her husband, as hef 
sisters, bemg yoked under constraint, did thein*. — V, Ovid, tk* 

14. Nanplius, son of Poieidon and Amymone, gftve his name 
to the seaport of Argolis. 

15. Mardonius went into the fight of Platsea in radiant armour, 
and fell there in his brightness. 

16. Thucydides tells the story. The Ephors listened while 
Pausanias was telling his treason to a suborned slave ; and then 
sat by the temple, immaculate, like the Inquisition, from " the 
effusion of blood," till he was starved to death. 

17. V, Herodotm (vL 129). 

18. There was a temple of Poseidon on either side the straits. 

19. The south-west promontory of Leucas, whence Sappho, ac- 
cording to tradition, leapt into the sea. — V, ChUde Harold^ etc. 

20. The first great naval fight with the Greeks was between 
the Corinthians and their colonists, the Corcyrseans. (b.c. 664). 

21. Apollo granted to Admetus another life if anyone would 
die for him, when his natural term came. Only his wife, Alcestis, 
would do so, and Hercules brought her back firom Hades. 
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22. The Molossian king had applied to Athens for recognition, 
which, at the instance of Themistocles, had been refused. 

23. The Thessalians were reproached with not guarding 
Tempe on the Persian invasion, so the burden was thrown on 
the rest of Greece to defend Thermopylae. 

24. In the land expedition of Mardonius, the accompanying 
fleet was broken to pieces off Athos. (B.C. 492). 

25. **01bius Oracle." V, Plutarch. Themistocles dreamt 
that an eagle carried fim far away, into the presence of a golden 
sceptre. 

26. Themistocles always alleged that he had hindered the ex- 
ecution of the design for breaking down the bridges : to the 
Greeks, that it was wise to leave a retreat for their foes, and not 
to drive them to bay ; to the Persians, that he did not wish to 
press matters to extremities. 

27. The thanks to Ahriman, the God of ill, and of evil counsel, 
are historical. 

28. Artaxerxes was, with little doubt, the Ahasuerus of the 
biblical " Esther." 

29. The Helots and Messenians proving formidable, the 
Spartans were at first not unwilling to accept the aid of Athens ; 
but the stronghold of the insurgents falling, they sent home the 
contingent under Cimon. 

30. The helm and spear-point of the colossal statue of Pallas, 
— one of the earliest works of Phidias, was visible to sailors 
over Cape Colonna. 

31. The Lacedaemonians, in their usual underhand manner, 
encouraged the Thasians in their revolt (B.C. 465). 

32. The defiant sail of Tolmides round the Peloponnesus 
marks the acme of Athenian power. (B.C. 455). 
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33. Ares having slain a son of Poseidon, was summoned by 
the father to stand his trial on this hill— whence its name — and 
acquitted by the twelve Gods, sitting as his judges. 

34. Pericles and Ephialtes reduced the power of the Areopagus 
to a mere shadow. 

35. " Pentelicus," the hill of marble, from which most of the 
great temples and statues of Athens were hewn. 

36. The slow progress of this, the greatest of the temples of 
Zeus, became a proverb. Begun by Peisisftratus, it remained un- 
finished for six hundred years. 

37. The old Erechtheum was burnt by the Persians, the new 
was only begun about the date of the Peloponnesian war. 

38. The rocky cone of Lycabettus, over which the morning 
rose on Athens, was said to have been dropped by Athene, on 
its site, to guard the city. 

39. As with the Armada, the weather contributed to the over- 
throw of the Persian fleet at Salamis ; the ships were being 
knocked together in the straits, when the Greeks broke their 
line. 

40. 'Eirra hn Orj^s, 601-4, passage beginning 
" fl ^up TToX/rcus dvdpdffiv, dUcuos <&»','* 

41. Vi Mr. R. Browning's "Echetlos," inspired by his fre- 
quent passion to pull down and set up. 

42. A plot being laid by the Pisidians to murder Themistocles 
at Leontocephalus, he was warned in a dream by Cybele, who 
came to him and said, "Avoid the Lion's head . . . for this 
advice I claim the service of your daughter Mnesiptolema. " 

43. Themistocles, being half an alien (mytAus) was only allowed 
to wrestle in the place appointed for such, i>., Cynosarges, 
outside the gates of Hercules. 
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44. On Philides, a horse-breeder, refusing to surrender a colt 
that Themistocles coveted, the latter said, ** I will make your 
house like the Trojan horse," uc^ make mischief in it. 

45. Incompetent persons claiming command, till Themistocles 
bought off their inconvenient ambition. 

46. The name given to one of the sand and mud forts round 
Petersburg, on the Confederate side, which came nearest to the 
Federal lines. The opposing fort was called Damnation. 

47. The Federal prisoners in the Libby and at Andersonville 
were deliberately starved : a fact of which Mr. Davis was at least 
cognisant. The Confederates pleaded want of resources ; but 
they refused to exchange their prisoners. 

48. Niagara is the Indian, and proper, pronunciation of the 
word, corrupted, like many others, by Anglo-Saxon hurry, to 
Niagara. 

49fl. Ralph Waldo Emersoti and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
49^. Munich ; a bright but raw-looking town, curiously con- 
trasting with Nuremberg. 

50. Louis XI. began to crush the aristocracy of France, a* 
process followed up by Richelieu and consunmiated by the 
Revolution. 

51. Mary Stuart, on coming 'to France to marry the Dauphin, 
landed at Roscoff. 

52. George Rankine Luke — Snell Exhibitioner from Glasgow, 
1856; Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
i860 — was drowned while boating on the Isis, March 3, 
1862. 

53. The poet referred to had compared to his Satanic Majesty 
one of those poetasters who bite their masters, with venom in 
proportion to patronage received. 
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54. M. Edmund About flaunted, almost in these words, his 
imperial exultation over the rockets at Saarbruck ; "baptism of 
fire," so called, for the ill-starred last hope of the Napoleons, 
hope finally extinguished in Africa. 

55. Admiral Hobart — criminally (!) Mr. Freeman sajrs — in- 
spired by a common British sympathy for the weaker side, 
fought with the Ottoman defence in the invasion in 1877. On 
one occasion, finding his exit blocked by Russian batteries, he 
sailed his ship so near the cannon as to escape them, and so made 
his way to the sea. 

56. Smith, namely ; often despised by the newest schools, or, 
in Carlylese, "grown dim to them." 

57. I am aware that the authenticity of this saying is doubtful ; 
but it serves to express a wide*spread feeling in these times. 

58. **Dr. M*Gilvray, Barra, observed a boat drifting about 
and three men sitting upright motionless. He at once launched 
a boat and rowed towards the craft, when to his horror he dis- 
covered the three men were lifeless, sitting still on the seats of 
the boat" — Glasgow Herald^ January, 188 1. 

Note on Ammergau^ p. 132. — It must not be supposed that 
the scene of the ** Birth " is an actual part of the drama, which 
begins with the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, but all the 
events of the life are foreshadowed in the types. 
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written in a style at once graceful, clear, and ner\'ous. Dr. Story has made 
a well-timed attempt to widen the theology, and at the same time to deepen 
and intensify the religious feeling of his countrymen." — Scotsman. 

STORY— On Fast Days ; With reference to more Frequent 
Communion, and to Good Friday. By the Rev. Robert 
Herbert Story, D.D., Minister of Rosneath. 8vo. is. 

'*A thoughtful and earnest discussion of a most important question."— 
Edinburgh Courant. *' A very able pamphlet." — Glasgow Herald. 

VEITCH— The History and Poetry of the Scotiish 
Border, their Main FeTatures and Relations. Py 
John Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

" This is a genuine book. We can heartily recommend it to three classes 
of readers — to all who have felt the power of Scott's * Border MinsireLsy ' 
(and who with a heart has not ?), to all who care to visit and really to know 
that delightsome land, for no other book except the ' Border Minstrelsy '• 
itself will so open their eyes to see it ; to all dwellers in the Borderland who 
wish to know, as they ought to know, what constitutes the grace and glory 
of their Borderlan4." — Contemporary Review, 

" We feel as if we were hearing the stories, or listening to the snatches of 
song among the breezes of the mountains or the moorland, under the 
sun-broken mists of the wild glens, or the wooded bftnks of the Yarrow or 
the Tweed." — Times. 

" The fullest, most thorough, and most deeply critical work on Border 
history and jx>etry that we have." — British Quarterly Review, 




le BOOKS PUBUSHED BY MR. MACLEHOSE, 

VEITCH— Lucretius and the Atomic Theory. By Pro- 
fessor VeiTCH. Crown Syo. 3s. 6d. 

" Wchave read this little volume with no ordinary delight We warmly 
recommend it" — Nonconformist, 

VEITCH— Hi uiibK Khvmes : " 
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" Among the rocks he went, 
.- And stni looked up to sun and cloud 
And listened to the wind." 

Extra f^^. 8¥o. 5s. 

•• I^t any one who cares for fine reflective poetry read for himself and 
judge. Next to an autumn day among the hills themselves, commend us 
to poems like these, in which so much of the finer breath and spirit of those 
pathetic bills is distilled into melody." — Scotsman. 

A 

VEITCH— The Tweed, and Other Poe»&. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. ,. . 

" Every page bears witness to a highly cultivated mind: every page is 
also marked by originality and a deep love for nature." — Westminster 
Review, 

4 

VILLAGE LIFE— A Poem. 

** He seems to be a stranger ; but his present is 
A withered branch, that's only green at top." 

Extra fcap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

" These are simply the ripest notes that have appeared in Scotland for 
a time too long to calculate." — Examiner. 

" A remarkable volume of poetry, which will be read by all who have 
any keen interest in the progress of English literature." — Standard. 

WADDELL— OssiAN and the Clyde, Fingal in Ireland, 
Oscar in Iceland ; or, Ossian Historical and Authentic. 
By P. Hately Waddell, LL.D. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

WATSON— Kant and his English Critics, a comparison 
of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. By John Watson, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen's 
University, Kingston, Canada. 8vo. [/;/ fhc Press. 
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